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THE SPECIAL MORAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


In an article from the pen of the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttel- 
ton, published in this JouRNAL some time ago, he dealt with 
the difficult subject of the instruction of the young in relation 
to sex in a way which must make every thoughtful woman who 
has read his words grateful to him for the courage, delicacy and 
purity with which he has treated his theme. Since its original 
appearance Canon Lyttelton has enlarged the article and pub- 
lished it in book form, and in what I have to say it is to the book 
that I shall refer. 

In several places the writer makes allusion to such teaching 
as it affects girls, but he candidly confesses that he prefers to 
leave all details as to girls’ needs in the hands of those who 
have had the opportunity of gaining information at first hand 
as he himself has been necessarily debarred from doing. This 
is practically an appeal to women for their views, for their co- 
operation in a great work; and in the absence of any one older, 
wiser and of wider experience taking up the challenge I ven- 
ture to do so. 

Before dealing at all and even very briefly with the form 
which such teaching should take where girls are concerned, 
I should like to clear the ground by questioning some of the 
tacit assumptions which seem to underlie nearly all masculine 
writing on sex subjects, and which Canon Lyttelton con- 
sciously or unconsciously shares with many other wise and 
Vol. XIV—No. 1 I 
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noble men. These are, the comparatively slight risks that girls 
run as compared with boys, if allowed to pass through the 
shoals of adolescence untaught and unwarned of its dangers, 
and of the practical non-existence of passion as a factor in the 
life of a good woman. 

' Many writers and thinkers who concede the need for giving 
direct instruction to boys shrink from what appears to them 
meddling with girlish innocence. Even Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
the great apostle of purity, confesses that the subject of the 
teaching of girls has caused her far greater perplexity than how 
to deal with boys. I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I do 
not underestimate the huge temptations that surround the grow- 
ing youth, the vice that flaunts before him in the street, the 
vile talk, the vicious example of many of his comrades and com- 
panions, the low tone of public opinion shared even by women 
who make such large allowance for loose and immoral con- 
duct on the part of young men as can have but a most deteri- 
orating effect on those unwisely excused from parental disap- 
proval or wholesome social ostracism. It is surely the greatest 
wrong that women do to men that they expect so little from 
men, the consciences and moral standards of all of us being to 
so large an extent built up out of the opinions, the approvals 
and disapprovals prevailing among our little surrounding pub- 
lic. In this particular point women are indeed better protected: 
Society, at any rate in its upper layers, holds out to them a far 
stricter code of morality and visits upon its detected infringers 
such cruel social banishment, that there is no doubt that these 
conditions combined do act as a powerful agent in favor of at 
least external morality and probably even of a higher standard 
of purity. But if fear of social disgrace is a potent deterrent 
from wrongdoing, and no one who faces facts can deny it its 
due, there may be other motives and impulses left—some com- 
mon to both sexes, some more apparent in women—which tell 
in quite the contrary direction. 

That girls under present circumstances must be but very im- 
perfectly safeguarded is evidenced by two facts alone. That 
a large number of young women in every rank of life are se- 
duced, far larger than the indirect evidence of the Registrar- 
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General’s birth returns would lead us to suppose, for nearly all 
murdered babies are illegitimate children and first children and 
numbers of other such infants (at least in America and Aus- 
tralia, I cannot speak as to Great Britain), perish unborn by the 
hands of the abortionist, man or woman. The second consid- 
eration which gives away completely the case for non-interfer- 
ence is the prevalence, far greater than is commonly dreamt of, 
of habits of solitary vice among young girls. This is less easy of 
proof. The existence of feminine immorality in this form is 
burked by respectable society, ignored by respectable literature 
such as Mothers’ Guides and manuals for the training of girls, 
but admitted by any medical woman or by any medical man 
whose practice lies mainly among women. Because solitary 
vice is less frequent than among boys and it is said less dan- 
gerous in its immediate physical results, it is customary to deny 
its habitual occurrence among girls, but that view will by no 
means bear inspection. Personally I have known of many in- 
stances. I have before my eyes one pretty young woman, now 
the inmate of an English lunatic asylum, who confessed, and as 
far as could be gathered with truth, that she had no recollection 
of a time when she had been free from the habit. This is doubt- 
less an extreme case, so abnormal that one is inclined to raise 
the supposition whether the degrading practice may not have 
been partly at least a result rather than a cause of the nervous 
and mental unsoundness. But from the greater we may infer 
the less. Besides, even if on the whole the physical results be 
less baneful, there can be no distinction at all as between boy 
and girl as to the lowering moral effects of such a habit if per- 
sisted in. ; 

I trust then that I have made so much clear, that as things 
are, many girls, girls too out of good homes, become demoral- 
ized by one or other form of vice. Further, that as no human 
being sins or errs untempted it follows therefore that girls, 
like boys, must be open to temptation on the sexual side of 
their nature. The next step is to examine somewhat more in 
detail the conditions surrounding the immature woman, for 
modified by these conditions the dangers to which she is ex- 
posed take on a different and in some ways it may be a far more 
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subtle guise than the cruder, frankly admitted temptations that 
lie in wait for the boy. It appears to me that it is principally 
because of these modifications that the very real risks to which 
girls are exposed are so commonly overlooked by parents, 
guardians and teachers. 

In the first place while I admit that masculine passion is 
often excited and masculine self-control often overcome by sen- 
sual solicitation from the other sex, it must be borne in mind 
that temptation is never most dangerous and beguiling when 
open and direct. Advances made by women to men, whether 
in the street or in the drawing-room are always of that definite 
and unmistakeable character. A man or a boy may but lightly 
esteem his own chastity, but all the while he knows when he is 
invited to be unchaste. It is not so with the respectably 
brought up average girl. The man’s advances may appear to 
her perfectly legitimate. She may not recognize them for what 
they are nor guess the meaning of his carefully administered 
flattery and his partiality for her society. She may indeed 
suppose that all this points the way to engagement and mar- 
riage or she may see in it nothing save the expression of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, exciting and novel sort of friendship; her 
inclination may be won, her ideas fascinated, and then the 
yielding of her will-power to fraud and deception readily fol- 
lows. The path of many a girl, good but untaught and un- 
warned, is like a railroad where the engine-driver sees not the 
signals, or sees them only to misread them. 

Race inheritance, the established conditions of society as well 
as the training of the individual girl, all tend to make her 
much more yielding than the boy. Not half often enough is 
she taught the duty of saying no, nor impressed with the fre- 
quency with which that duty in connection with many differ- 
ent subjects may arise in her own life. The love of approba- 
tion, the desire to please is habitually strong in the growing 
young woman. It is instilled into girls from their childhood 
that she must make herself agreeable, and particularly so to 
the opposite sex. Through that avenue everything comes to 
her. By what legal and social disabilities has she not been 
prevented from earning her living except by making herself 
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sufficiently pleasing to some man to induce him to support her? 
If man’s favor is accepted as woman’s proper objective, is it 
wonderful, taught as she is always to be yielding, rarely re- 
minded of the duty of resisting selfishness in others, if she now 
and then learns her lesson somewhat too thoroughly? While 
it is naturally difficult to obtain any approach to exact knowl- 
edge on this matter, my own observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that in a certain proportion of cases of seduction among 
respectable working and middle class girls the fatal step has 
been taken merely through this too easy yielding to the will of 
another, without anything like physical passion of either a high 
or a low type—sex as a moral force and therefore in its highest 
development the protective shield of chastity being dormant. 
To this I shall return later. It may seem paradoxical and in- 
consistent with this view that woman’s physical maturity ad- 
vances more rapidly than that of man. I admit the paradox 
and until a scientific or generalized explanation is forthcoming 
can only remind inquirers that analogous inequalities in physi- 
cal development are not unknown elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom. 

But there may be weightier motives still for teaching a girl 
early the reasons for self-control. In the hour of trial it may 
happen that all ordinary considerations of prudence and duty 
are powerless against the rising storm of sexual feeling in the 
girl herself, for passion in the girl as in the boy may be normal 
or abnormal, naturally developed or precocious in its growth. 
Society never reasons before pouring its ruthless condemna- 
tion on a girl who falls. If it did society would remember that 
these girls all had fathers and that in many cases the daughter’s 
exaggerated sexual impulses and want of self-restraint can be 
distinctly traced to the father’s self-indulgence within or with- 
out the pale of marriage. 

Curiosity, the desire to know and inquire into the unknown, 
is not a motive confined to one sex. Mothers do not notice that 
their girl-children show a less eager interest in their surround- 
ings than boys. Everyone accustomed to the ways of children 
knows that little girls are always asking why the clock strikes, 
what is the name of a flower or bird new to them, and just as 
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often from their lips as from those of boys comes the testing 
question, the question that more than any other tries a parent’s 
courage and truth, “Mother, where did the baby come from?” 
Girls, as a rule, have fewer opportunities than boys of partly 
solving their difficulties through observing the ways of animals, 
and if a mother does not think it right to gratify her young 
daughter’s innocent desire for knowledge on sex subjects na- 
tural curiosity often grows into an unhealthy acquisitiveness, 
the whole matter assumes an undesirable importance instead of 
being relegated to its subordinate place in the child’s thoughts, 
and the atmosphere of unwholesome mysteriousness with 
which it is surrounded becomes later a powerful allure- 
ment to the needless or untimely gratification of the awakening 
impulses of sex. 

Lastly in respect to muscular exercise girls stand at a great 
disadvantage. All who have studied the subject of physical 
culture recognize the bracing effect on boys’ moral nature of 
gymnastics, field-sports, and other forms of open-air exercise. 
Very rarely is this aspect of the matter taken into considera- 
tion when plans for girls’ training are under discussion. 
Healthy animal spirits which ought to find an outlet in vigorous 
physical exertion are repressed with danger to health and 
certain encouragement of unhealthy sentimentality and pre- 
cocious sexual feeling. Something it is true has been 
done already in connection with large girls’ schools, but 
much more remains to be accomplished. Energies spent 
in this way would leave less time and inclination for 
excessive and indiscriminate novel reading, a pursuit that 
tends still further to prematurely develop the emotional 
side of the nature. 

If we analyze the causes that lead to youthful immorality 
of the more patent sort among girls, it is clear either that the 
girl must have yielded to her own ill-regulated passions, or 
if the victim of a sensual man that she has paid the penalty of 
sheer ignorance. But under either supposition her fall is still 
largely due to ignorance and might have been prevented by that 
timely knowledge which would have given her the ability to 
protect herself from herself and from the thoughtless or sel- 
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fish advances of another. Here is where the injustice comes in. 
Society accords to the modern girl a great deal of liberty and 
denies her the light wherewith she could walk safely in that 
liberty. Society punishes the girl who yields credulously to an 
admirer but neither as society nor as individuals do we concern 
ourselves in the beginning to see that she was ever taught what 
risks lay in front of her or that she was ever instructed to rec- 
ognize the first symptoms of danger, the vague theory being 
that an innocent girl’s unspoiled instincts were guide enough 
and protection enough and that anything so commonplace as 
definite formulated information was at any rate superfluous 
and probably demoralizing. The theory of maidenhood guard- 
ed by relatives and teachers in an innocence devoid of evil be- 
cause no knowledge of evil was suffered to enter from without, 
of the daughter watched in her parents’ castle till she was 
handed over to the husband chosen for her, may once have been 
logically defensible. It is so no longer, among English-speak- 
ing races at least, so that all the means that Canon Lyttelton 
recommends for preserving pure the thoughts of the growing 
boy and for finding for his developing energies due exercise as 
well as his appeal for direct instruction and delicately worded 
warning, all apply, mutatis mutandis to the girl. In reality the 
question is now not so much one of acquiring knowledge, but 
rather of who shall impart it, how it shall be imparted and 
when. Every woman who grows up to maturity gains such 
knowledge somehow and somewhen. But does society or do 
mothers take any pains to assure themselves that girls receive 
such information in time to be of any use to them, in time to 
tide them over the dangerous years under twenty which are re- 
sponsible for by far the largest number of lives wrecked by this 
particular disaster? 

In the late Mr. Alexander Sutherland’s “Growth and De- 
velopment of the Moral Instinct,” occurs an instructive pas- 
sage, casting as it does a side-light upon the commonly ac- 
cepted view of what is implied in womanly purity, the view 
held by so many male thinkers. In the ninth chapter, after 
tracing the gradual bringing of the sexual instinct in the race 
under the control of moral principle he goes on, “Moreover, 
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there is ample reason to believe that educated women now 
largely enter upon marriage out of purely sympathetic consid- 
erations in which sex counts for something but with all its 
grosser aspects gone,” and concludes by quoting Dr. H. Camp- 
bell as saying in his “Difference in the Nervous Organization 
’ of Men and Women,” p. 200: “ ‘It may be taken for certain that 
sex desire enters not at all into the minds of a very large pro- 
portion of women when contemplating matrimony.’” I am 
not in a position to controvert either of these statements, nor 
do I wish to do so. Wherein I cannot agree with the 
distinguished writers is in the inference they draw that 
the extinction of the sex-attraction of the man for the wo- 
man is a good or a desirable thing, or even that such ex- 
tinction is on the lines of the trend of woman’s future devel- 
opment. I freely admit that there has been in the past and that 
there still exists among women a vast amount of what may be 
termed this sexless attitude in regard to marriage and as a re- 
sult a vast amount of what may be termed the passive sort of 
marriage. In our present economic condition the most com- 
mon factor, the one that weighs, perhaps unconsciously beyond 
all others, is the need of a home and a supporter, and if the 
average woman can gain the provider of. the home in a man 
who is not distasteful to her so much the better. The desire 
to please, gratified vanity, and ungratified physical passion are 
the other motives that single and combined lead the bulk of 
women .to say “Yes” when the momentous question is put to 
them. But woman as we see her developing is becoming more 
and more an economically independent being. She will not in 
the future need to marry for a livelihood as we in the past have 
had to do. Whether this come about as the result of the crude 
compulsory plans of some German socialists or on the lines sug- 
gested by Mrs. Stetson Gilman in her study of the growth of 
the home on the principle of the division of labor and the speci- 
alization of workers,! or on some better plan than either, lies 
outside the present argument. The meaner motives, vanity and 
love of conquest which now run riot in the hearts of idle girls 
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are likely then to be less unwholesomely active and will be- 
sides, in a less constricted life, find freer scope to spend them- 
selves in more harmless fashion in work or study or play rather 
than those extremely risky subjects, possible human mates. 

I lay particular stress upon passion as existent in woman, 
even as part of the rightful equipment of every healthy woman, 
because I think that in the future it is an element of character 
which is likely to be more and not less fully developed and 
must therefore be reckoned with. Woman has been regarded 
as the passive instrument of man’s desires and she has moulded 
herself to his ideals, has come to consider feminine passion as 
something disgraceful. It has suited masculine wishes and reas- 
oning to embody in her the ascetic ideal that man has been so 
far from realizing in his own person and as a consequence 
woman’s morality has become a collection of inconsistencies. 
She has been taught to believe that she should ever make al- 
lowances for and (within the marriage bond) yield to mascu- 
line impulses and self-indulgent demands, while denying even 
to herself the existence in herself, in her fellow-women or in 
her own daughter of the potentialities of physical love that are 
inseparably bound up with the finest, richest and most perfect 
vitality. There are men and they are either men of a low type 
of mind or they have had the clearness of their perceptions 
blunted by familiarity with the coarser aspects of life and by 
association with a low stamp of woman who go quite to the 
other extreme and habitually think, speak and write of women 
as if they were but bundles of hot desires meeting with and 
appealing to man on the ground of the merest animal passion, 
unconsecrated and unspiritualized by the faintest intellectual 
stimulus or moral sympathy. I am not at present addressing 
myself to these, but both schools of male thinkers, wide apart 
as the poles in all else, yet have this one ground in common. 
Both take man as the imaginary centre of their universe of 
thought. His needs and career having been first investigated 
and decided upon they then proceed to deduce woman’s needs 
and woman’s life from his. It is done by the one school with 
brutal indifference, by the other kindly and with the best in- 
tentions, but it is done and from such premises the resultant 
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must inevitably be that woman’s development is regarded as 
subsidiary to man’s. 

A tacit proof of the prepotence of this masculine ele- 
ment in the popular philosophy of life is to be noted in 

_One quite neutral branch of literature. Almost every book 
of travels contains a chapter headed “Women and Mar- 
riage.” (Think you that if the positions among ourselves had 
been reversed that same chapter would not still have been there, 
but under the style of “Men and Marriage”?) All this is very 
natural in our stage of thought, probably inevitable, but it is the 
best of men who will be the first to acknowledge the desirability 
for the blended human race that the woman’s voice be heard 
while the future in which the children of both men and women 
have to live is in the making in the minds of thinkers. 

If we recognize, as did Thring, as did Elizabeth Blackwell? 
before Thring, the unspeakable sacredness and delicate mystery 
that belongs to human birth and the launching on the sea of life 
of a new human being with all thepotentialities bound up inthat 
being’s existence it will be seen that if we would have clear, 
definite and even practically useful ideas on the subject of sex 
it will be necessary for us to entirely re-arrange our modes of 
thinking. Our present collections of beliefs are marked by 
some inconsistencies in detail but there exists a certain rude 
congruity. among them, based upon the idea that there is somé- 
thing inherently unclean about the idea of sex, that the im- 
pulses of that side of our nature are to be indulged as a nec- 
essary but regrettable concession to the flesh, mostly to mascu- 
line flesh, and the less woman is actively inspired by such im- 
pulses the better for her own self-respect and for her elevating 
and purifying influence upon man. On the basal assumption 
that sex and the indulgence of sex-passion involves evil 
rests the second already touched. upon that in woman in so far 
as she approaches man’s highest ideal passion as an active 
force does not exist. With the fall of the first assumption goes 
the second. Deal with sex as with something pure and holy 
and the feeling that a woman’s purity is smirched if she ex- 
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periences, aye, and owns to passional attraction passes too. It 
will be seen then that the truly indelicate position is not that a 
woman should know the promptings of passion but that it 
should be for a moment possible for her to contemplate mar- 
riage with any man for whom she does not feel physical attrac- 
tion. One to whom I once expressed these thoughts was ac- 
quiescent but inclined to ask, “Cui bono?” For two practical 
reasons besides the interest of pure ethics should the question 
be discussed. First because it is certainly only those who ad- 
mit the existence of passion in the normal woman who have 
any logical basis for a single standard of morality for both 
sexes. Others may indeed press it as a counsel of perfection, 
but it is always open to those who hold the conventional view 
to urge in defense the irresistible force of temptation in any 
particular man’s case, whereas if it be conceded that women too 
are open to temptation on that side then there is some prospect 
of an idea something like this gaining entrance to a young 
man’s mind: “If the women of my acquaintance are of like 
passions to myself and tempted even as I am and yet lead lives 
of self-restraint and continence and are on the whole healthy, 
active, contented and happy in so doing then there does not 
seem to be much reason why we young men cannot be as pure 
as they.” 

The other reason is even more weighty and is far less un- 
derstood. This is that the force of passion in woman long 
unnaturally repressed or equally unnaturally undeveloped is 
likely in the immediate future to be a growing force, possibly 
for a while even a growing danger. Woman’s standard of 
physical vitality and strength is rising, her independence of 
thought, feeling and action is increasing with a less cramped 
environment and a freer life. There is every reason to believe, 
judging from all analogy, that the intensity of feminine sexual 
passion is likely to keep step with these. Canon Lyttelton re- 
marks truly that in all probability both the parents and the 
young people of to-day are faced with greater difficulties, have 
to bear heavier responsibilities in this particular field than fell 
to the lot of their ancestors. I would vary and extend the 
scope of this saying and add that if the girl of to-day needs help 
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and direct instruction (and she does), the girl of the future will 
need it more. The prospect is not one to be faced with fear 
and trembling, neither are its increasing difficulties to be ig- 
nored. In the strivings of such passion I trace an active force 
on the side of goodness and purity, and equally so whether 
gratified and sanctified in adoring yet mutually respecting love 
or whether restrained yet still sanctified by unselfish considera- 
tion for the rights, the claims, and the happiness of others. The 
old cavalier’s song is ever the hymn of fidelity and loyalty, 
fidelity to the individual and loyalty to an ideal, 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more.” 

Yet I do not therefore shut my eyes to the inevitable con- 
verse, that all women will not be found worthy, that the re- 
vulsion from the morality of convention to the immorality of li- 
cense will not be unknown, that feminine vice will take on new 
forms, that some women with stronger passions and hampered 
by less external restraint will make the more conservative feel 
woman’s emancipation to be a not unmixed good. But this 
effect. I anticipate in faults and vices not specially sexual. It 
is only too probable that we and our immediate successors will 
witness an increase in feminine drunkenness and drug habits 
and in feminine crime. If you place woman in conditions anal- 
ogous to those which in men have produced certain results it 
is only reasonable to look for analogous effects. But there 
is no harking back. We shall have to take this coming woman, 
this freer, stronger creature and using her very virtues to coun- 
teract her vices adapt our training and teaching to make of her 
a being noble, passionate and pure. 

To return to where I started from. If my reading of my 
own.sex and of the growing tendencies of my own sex be cor- 
rect the inference is a simple one. Give to girls practically the 
same .instruction that Canon Lyttelton would impart to boys. 
The difficulties of conveying such information are lessened by 
the fact that there should be no hesitance as to who should 
be the instructor throughout, for the same mother who first 
opens the eyes of her little daughter to the beautiful wonder- 
ment of birth and growth can gently lead the older girl to look 
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deeper into these same mysteries. Very simple rules may al- 
ways guide the giving of such teaching to boy or girl alike. 
One, and this is the keynote to perfect simplicity and the 
completest confidence between mother and child, that the moth- 
er should begin to touch the baby mind before the barrier of 
conscious sex shall have risen up to build a wall invisible, but 
oh how often impassable between mother and child, a barrier 
as real between mother and daughter as between mother and 
son. It is to the sexless mind of the child that the mother can 
most easily and naturally address herself when she first un- 
folds the mysteries of sex. The next sound principle to bear 
in mind and this applies rather to older children, when the par- 
ent is faced with the difficulty of deciding how much to tell and 
where to stop is that teaching should be mainly positive and 
dwell upon the wholesome, beautiful and natural aspects of 
sex, generation and birth. On these lines there is practically 
nothing that you can tell that can harm the most innocent child. 
It is otherwise with what may be called the pathological side of 
the sex question in its painful, loathsome and not elevating de- 
tails, though as both boys and girls go on into their teens the 
dangers have indeed to be indicated and the needs, temptations 
and risks of every individual child to be fairly estimated and 
weighed. In the case of young girls no warning could possi- 
bly be too strong or too explicit which should place a girl on 
her guard against the wiles, the flatteries and the deceitfulness 
of immoral men. Nor can any mother lay to her soul the flat- 
tering unction that no such danger can come nigh to her be- 
loved, well-guarded daughter. The most terrible, the most 
unaccountable cases of seduction are perhaps those in which 
some old family friend: has abused trust, the trust of the par- 
ents and the uninformed trust of the child. Where her daugh- 
ter’s virtue, honor and future are at stake a mother should take 
no risks, leave nothing for granted. But as Dr. Milner Fother- 
gill acutely remarks, let her teaching take the form rather of a 
lesson on purity than a mere lecture on prudence. Again a 
mother may be parted from her daughter by the hand of death; 
she may leave her girl as she thinks under the safe oversight 
of some aunt or intimate friend. But there is one condition 
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she cannot ensure and that is the transfer all at once to another 
of the confidence and trust which has been growing between 
mother and daughter since babyhood. 

I have lately come across a sheaf of leaflets and booklets to 

‘aid mothers and teachers in dealing with this branch of the 
moral training of the young, beginning with the young child of 
either sex and ending with the growing girl and the big boy. 
Two are in the form of half-penny tracts published by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, Chicago. The 
first, called “Motherhood,” is signed M. A. L. and deals most 
beautifully and tenderly with the ideas that can be conveyed to 
a very little child. It purports to be a talk between a mother 
and her boy and is, we are told, the substance of a conversa- 
tion actually held between the writer and her nephew of seven. 
It began over the child’s breakfast egg and he is gradually led 
on to discover for himself, by the heuristic method as it were, 
the points of resemblance between the development of the chick- 
en from the egg, the birth of the kitten and the coming into.the 
world of the baby brother or sister whom his mother is just 
then caring for as the hen cares for her eggs. Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, of Ann Arbor, in a more recent series has dealt 
with the difficulties of every age. ‘Where the teaching comes 
to be specialized for girls I do not find in her books as in so 
many otherwise excellent attempts to solve the problem for par- 
ents anything of the pour pis aller tone. She gives to the girl 
as she gives to the boy of her best and ripest thought. She 
deals with the one as frankly as with the other. 

In view of the fact that there are still so many parents who 
fail to recognize the need for such instruction for the young 
of both sexes, who either shrink from giving it or are unfitted 
to do so, the question deserves the serious consideration of those 
who as teachers or managers are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of national and state systems of education. The rai- 
son d'etre of all compulsory education is that the training of 
the young citizen is of such paramount national importance 
that it cannot safely be entrusted to parental care or to parental 
neglect. The state must see and know for itself that its future 
citizens are growing up an advantage and not a menace to their 
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country and to their fellow citizens. Wherever a national sys- 
tem of education exists I hold that the state is shirking its 
duty which does not provide for the teaching to the young of 
truths of the deepest import in their bearing on the race. The 
Lady Teachers’ Association of the State of Victoria, Australia, 
recently laid before the Minister of Education in Melbourne the 
very practical suggestion that lessons in this branch of special 
physiology should be given to the upper classes, by a medical 
man to the boys, by a medical woman to the girls. So far, 
however, the proposal has fallen flat, but it deserves pass- 
ing mention as a sign of the recognition by teachers of our gov- 
ernment schools of one point in which the most advanced cur- 
ricula fail grievously. Something was hoped by reformers 
when the teaching of physiology became general, some twenty 
years ago, but although some great scientific writers assisted in 
preparing textbooks it was soon found that it was quite possi- 
ble to teach an emasculated physiology, and ignore even in 
plates and handbooks the very organs of the transmission of 
life and all that hangs on a right understanding of their func- 
tions. 

When fathers and mothers, teachers who assist fathers and 
mothers and the State who represents fathers-and mothers, all 
do their duty we shall no longer be tempted to echo Ennis 
Richmond’s half despairing cry for “a neutral sex to teach our 


children the ethics of purity.” 
ALIcE HENRY. 
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THE RIGHT OF FREE THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGION. 


It is sometimes thought that the study of philosophy can be 
carried on in complete seclusion, and that the thinker is tres- 
passing upon foreign territory when he interferes in the world 
of practice. This is a prejudice which it is to the interest of 
many people to cultivate. It is inconvenient to the partisans of 
the established order of things, when their pretensions are com- 
pared with their real motives. It is not less embarrassing for 
the reformer when he too is called upon to show that the new 
order which he would introduce, promises a genuine satisfac- 
tion to the demands of a disinterested spirit. And the particu- 
lar demand which is voiced by thinkers as a class, is the demand 
for freedom in the formation of opinion. Other human needs 
may count upon a certain and clear expression. The very 
structure of social and commercial institutions embodies the 
main human appetites and cravings. But it is only incidentally 
that they subserve the free movement of thought. Each party 
in opposition is for the time being an advocate of toleration, 
but when it gains power, it tends to replace an old despotism 
by a new one. It is, therefore, the perpetual office of philosophy 
to stand aloof from these more immediate practical interests 
and to champion the loftier and therefore more remote interests 
when: they are threatened or obscured. And in particular it 
seems to me at this moment to be necessary once more to raise 
an old question, in order that it may be answered in the light 
of new circumstances. How far is conformity to be exacted in 
matters of religion? And the class of persons upon whom this 
question is pressing at this time with special urgency, and who 
will furnish me with a text for some general considerations, is 
the whole body of the teaching profession. Now this is a mat- 
ter upon which it is the duty of all serious students of ethics to 
make up their minds, and having made up their minds to give 
expression to their opinion in the most effective way. It may 
be that even the majority of the readers of this JoURNAL are 
anxious to impose tests of orthodoxy of some kind or other 
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upon those persons who undertake the training of the young. 
But whether this be so or not, at any rate it is better that the 
imposition of religious tests upon the teacher should be main- 
tained or even extended after a free discussion, than that the 
present state of things should be regarded as unalterable and 
beyond dispute. Nor is the fate of the teacher indifferent to 
the student of philosophy. As things go at present, teachers 
form a large proportion of the thinking class, and if they are 
muzzled, philosophical studies will lose some of their already 
limited vogue. 


I. 


The present controversy in England about the Education Act 
makes the imposition of religious tests upon teachers a matter 
of more pressing interest to the English reader than to the 
American reader, but the problem is one that in the nature of 
things must recur from time to time, and is capable, I hope, of 
being treated in such a way as to admit of a general answer. 

It is noteworthy that the dispute has been carried on as 
though all persons were satisfied about the main doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and as though the controversy lay be- 
tween the Anglican Church on the one hand, and the Trinitar- 
ian non-conformists on the other. Now to any one who rea- 
lizes the actual condition of educated opinion upon these mat- 
ters, this is simply a ludicrous misapprehension. © So far is it 
from being the case that in England—and it is best for me to 
speak in this definite way; an American reader can make his 
own corrections—that I know very few thinking men whose at- 
titude towards the traditional forms of religion is as conserva- 
tive as my own. And what is more, the class of persons from 
which teachers are drawn, whether in elementary or secondary 
schools, is permeated by the same revolutionary spirit in mat- 
ters of religious opinion, as that which I seem to trace among 
my own circle of acquaintances. Now for such men there is 
no relief in replacing one form of orthodoxy by another. There 
is the same reluctance in both of the conflicting parties to recog- 
nize the growing authority of the scientific method and, in par- 
ticular, its application to the study of the biblical histories. And 
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this reluctance is a symptom of positive hostility to that temper 
of mind by which alone scientific and moral progress is made 
possible; the temper which learns by experiment, by boldly 
marching forth into the unknown. And so the young teacher 
is led on by every other study, be it scientific, historical, liter- 
‘ary, to cultivate a free and impartial judgment. (I am speak- 
ing of the most advanced methods of teaching, of course.) But 
when he passes from these other subjects of instruction, and 
attempts to apply the modes of thought which he has learned 
there, to the traditional setting of religious truth, he is met by 
arbitrary restrictions. He is told by his religious guide, for ex- 
ample, that the demonology which has been expelled from medi- 
cine and the statute book, is still to be accepted in the pages of 
the “New Testament,” and that the miracles which in Roman 
and Greek history, are a certain token of the fabulous, are to be 
regarded as the proper evidence of Jesus’ divine mission. Now 
this state of things cannot, or at least ought not, to go on much 
longer. It is impossible to teach with two voices. “The voice 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’”’ The 
teacher who has been inspired all week by the promises of sci- 
entific discovery and mechanical invention, cannot for a select 
hour fall back into the pre-scientific temper of the Syrian writ- 
ers of the New Testament. In fact religious teaching must 
make terms with scientific method. Until that is done, the 
teacher is-made the whipping boy of an unconscious hypocrisy. 
The other alternative is to banish religion from the school 
time-table. But before that is done, we ought to be quite cer- 
tain that it is impossible to reconcile the two conflicting parties. 
I do not think it is. I believe that it is possible to safeguard 
the personal honor of the teacher and at the same time to satisfy 
the permissible demands of positive religious teaching. 


II. 


This reconciliation is only possible if we can succeed in mark- 
ing off the scope and method of scientific teaching on the one 
hand, and of religious teaching on the other, and this in such 
a way that there remains no necessary contradiction between 
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the two. Nor must this reconciliation be brought about by any 
undue depreciation of either party. We must show on the one 
hand that the scientific method has a moral authority which 
religious teaching is bound to recognize, and on the other 
hand that the religious experience is part of that actual and ob- 
jective content which science must interpret and organize. And 
first as to the moral authority of the scientific method. 

An incident which came under my notice a short time since 
so impressed itself upon my mind that it forced me to recon- 
sider many notions which I have taken rather too much for 
granted. A little child was placed under the care of a Roman 
Catholic nurse. The child was docile but restless and some- 
what excitable. Although she was timid as perhaps all chil- 
dren are, she was not afraid to go into a room in the dark and 
alone. After the nurse had gone, it was found that she had 
been in the habit of frightening the child in order to keep it 
quiet. The child would no longer go into a dark room alone 
for fear that some one—some imp or black man, as she had 
been told—would fetch her or hurt her. In all my experience 
I have not known any one gain as much from the traditional 
consolations of religion as this little child has lost for the time 
being from the superstition of the nurse. And this actual 
occurrence has served me for a parable by which to measure the 
services of the scientific method in freeing man from fears of 
his own creation. In the sublime words of Lucretius: “Even 
as children are flurried and dread all things in the thick dark- 
ness, thus we in the daylight fear at times things not a whit 
more to be dreaded than those which children shudder at in the 
dark and fancy sure to be. This terror therefore and dark- 
ness of the mind must be dispelled, not by the rays of the sun 
and glittering shafts of day, but by the aspect and law of na- 
ture.” So far as scientific method frees man from groundless 
anticipations, it makes possible that attitude of calm confidence 
in the order of nature which is also an ingredient of religious 
faith. The preaching of hell-fire which formed a leading ele- 
ment in the religion of the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is like the manufactured alarm of the ignorant nurse, and, 
I fear, darkened the lives of many timid and childlike persons. 
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The demonology, therefore, which forms a salient portion of 
the “New Testament,” must be removed from religious in- 
struction, especially when it is given to imaginative children. 
And what child is not imaginative? I shudder as there passes 
before my eyes the mournful procession of helpless children 


‘spiritually tortured and deformed by superstition; the perpet- 


ual massacre of the innocents. No apology is needed for the 
science which makes these crimes less frequent. Similar rea- 
sons lead me to put on one side with distaste and, indeed loath- 
ing, the morbid fancies of the spiritualist. There are some ex- 
ceptions to the maxim that I will venture to lay down. But it 
is my Own experience and that of many persons with whom I 
have conversed, that the attitude of mind which spiritualism in- 
volves, introduces a certain disorder into the mind, and clouds 
over the serene apprehension of truth which is the crown and 
joy of the scientific temper. 

Not only is science the highway to serene confidence in the 
course of nature, it fulfills another office which religion claims 
for its own. Through medicine in particular and the arts of 
life in general, it relieves pain and increases human happiness 
to an extent of which religious tradition fails to take account. 
And while according to some the benefits of religious belief are 
confined to the possessor, the benefits of science are indifferent 
to the distinctions of creed. The anesthetic relieves the agony, 
of the atheist as well as of the\believer. No faith in God or 
bargain with the Almighty is the condition of these miracles. 
The antiseptic and the knife cannot indeed raise from the dead, 
but they can save from dying. Human science on the one 
hand, and human suffering on the other, offer as majestic 
spectacles to the seeing eye as the marvels of the Evangelists. 
The founder of the Christian religion promised that greater 
wonders should be seen than those which he himself performed. 
And his prophecy is daily realized in the hospitals of the sick, 
and the prolonged and more abundant life of mankind at large. 

But the science which frees from empty fear, and the science 
which ministers to pain, is also something more. It is a sub- 
lime revelation, and one which unlike some other revelations, 
does not contradict itself. As each page unfolds itself, it is 
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found inscribed in characters which are indelible. And we can 
peruse them without any after-thoughts. Hence the mind feels 
beneath itself the certainty which theologians of a more an- 
cient day have vainly sought in revealed truth. The nebular 
theory, for example, is enacted before the eyes of astronomers. 
Worlds flash into being and worlds decay. There is therefore 
the less need of a local apocalypse which, like the “Book of 
Revelation,” is the passing dream of a Jewish enthusiast, or of 
prophets who, like the sons of Zebedee, call down fire upon a 
world which goes its way and regards them not. The astrono- 
mer may learn something from the apostle, but he can also 
teach him something. 


III. 


This same triumphant spirit which is conquering the rest of 
the universe, cannot be prevented from investigating the cre- 
dentials of religion. Obscurantism is like a horse in blinkers, 
which does not see the rider upon its back. The critical meth- 
od which is making possible the scientific understanding and, 
as we shall see in a moment the scientific use of the biblical 
books, is no invention of self-willed heretics. It consists large- 
ly in the application of two canons which Leibnitz traced as fol- 
lows: “The future can be read in the past, the distant can be 
read in what is near.” It is in the light of these principles that 
modern historical methods have reinterpreted the whole of 
man’s past. As applied to the books of the “Old Testament,” 
these canons exclude first all particular prophecies; I say par- 
ticular prophecies because there is no doubt that the general 
tendency of Jewish aspiration was itself prophetic of the later 
and more spiritual forms of Jewish religion. But with this 
qualification, we may accept the critical rule formulated by 
Martineau (“Seat of Authority in Religion,” p. 577) : when- 
ever any person in the narrative is made to speak in language 
or to refer to events which had their origin at a later date, the 
report is incredible as an anachronism. Now it is the applica- 
tion of this rule that has been the main clue in disentangling 
the successive strata of tradition upon which the Jewish relig- 
ion is based. And the results vindicate the method. The de- 
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velopment of the idea of God in ancient Israel is the supreme 
type of spiritual progress and cannot be neglected with impun- 
ity by any system of liberal education. But this standpoint is 
so far from involving any acceptance of the miraculous parts 


- of the Jewish tradition that, by an almost universal consent, 


they are now explained away or neglected as meaningless. It 
is found that the nearer the historian stands to the events with 
which he is concerned, the less does he diverge from the ordin- 
ary canons of probability. But this transformation of the 
popular idea of the “Old Testament’’ under the influence of the 
scientific spirit, has resulted in a positive gain to the teacher 
who surveys his various duties as a whole. He can pass with- 
out a break from the institutions of Rome and the arts of Greece 
to the religion of Israel. 

Now this revolution in opinion is almost completed and en- 
ables us to anticipate the effect of a corresponding revolution 
which is taking place almost as rapidly with regard to the 
“New Testament.” The publication of the “Encyclopedia 
Biblica” has been an advertisement to the world that miracle 
ir the accepted sense is no longer an integral element in the 
belief of Christendom. A very striking example of this change 
of opinion came under my notice the other day. An able writer 
in the Christian World was discussing the narratives of the 
resurrection. He took the experiences of St. Paul as a clue 
to the nature of the other recorded appearances of Jesus, and 
thus was led to regard them as entirely subjective and there- 
fore to be understood in the light of similar experiences. Now 
if the resurrection of Jesus is removed in this way from the 
category of miracle to the region of faith, it is unlikely that the 
other miraculous narratives in the “New Testament’ will be 
accepted much longer in their literal intention. And the books 
of the “New Testament” will be read with the same sense of 
what is probable and what is not, as the books of the “Old Tes- 
tament.” 

Here again the reformation produced by the scientific method 
will subserve the true ends of religion. The teacher will have 
to dwell more upon the spiritual originality of Jesus and to say 
less about the external trappings of miracle which Christianity 
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shares with Buddhism and Islam. “The man,” says Lotze, 
“who, laying aside prejudice allows the teaching and life of 
Christ to work upon his spirit without analyzing this impres- 
sion, may be convinced that here an infinitely valuable and 
unique event has happened for the salvation of mankind.” Now 
the scientific impulse which has led to this change in religious 
opinion, is not opposed to, but is curiously parallel with the 
method of dogma. The impulse which led Greek fathers to 
reconcile the gospels with Greek logic, ethics and metaphysics, 
is the same with the modern impulse which, as we have seen, 
would make terms between the gospels and scientific method. 
Dogma, in its origin, sprang from the impulse to think clearly 
about the historical setting of the Christian religion; contem- 
porary criticism seeks the same end. Once more therefore the 
western world has accomplished a synthesis of the whole body 
of its knowledge, and awaits a second Thomas Aquinas to for- 
mulate a new “Summa.” And it is because the historical criti- 
cism of the Bible has so far accomplished its work that the 
thoughtful teacher may undertake the duty of religious instruc- 
tion hand in hand with the best text-books. This may seem a 
rash and indeed almost a fanciful statement when we look out 
upon the turmoil of the present religious conflict. But as we 
have seen the work of the critics upon the “Old Testament”’ is 
done in the main and no one makes any scruple of recogniz- 
ing this fact to some degree at least. The teacher who is pa- 
tient will, in the course of a very few years, find that he can 
proceed as freely to the scientific exposition of the “New Testa- 
ment.” 


IV. 


But we have not grappled with the most urgent part of our 
problem; we have only set the problem itself in a clearer light. 
What is to be the relation of the teacher to the various religious 
bodies who are contending together? Is he under any obliga- 
tion to conform publicly to any of them? The question is in- 
dignantly put by Nonconformists whether they are to be ex- 
cluded from teaching in any of the schools which are supported 
by the national exchequer. This is but part of a still wider 
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question. Is any man to be excluded from the teaching pro- 
fession because he does not hold any of the creeds? Why 
should not a professed atheist or agnostic be a teacher? Asa 
matter of fact such men are teachers of special subjects; for 
indeed it is comparatively rare among the leaders of scientific 
thought in England to find men who ex animo profess the be- 
liefs usually accounted as orthodox. It seems reasonable that 


‘ the liberty of opinion which is actually accorded to the men 


who determine opinion at its sources, should also be extended 
te the rank and file of the teaching profession. That is to say, 
the teacher is under no moral obligation to belong to any re- 
ligious body whatsoever, and it is unjust that any compulsion 
even of an indirect kind should be exercised upon him. It is 
specially unjust because the professed adherents of the various 
religious sects do not amount to a majority of the whole popu- 
lation. I make this statement upon the authority of the relig- 
ious census which is now being taken in London by the Daily 
News. 

The statesmen of Elizabeth’s reign indulged the hope that it 
was possible to comprehend the whole range of religious be- 
lief within the limits of the establishment. And as a matter of 
fact there is a wider diversity of theological belief and there- 
fore greater freedom of opinion in the Anglican Church than 
in any other religious body. It enumerates within its member- 
ship men who at the one extreme are but one remove from Ro- 
man Catholics, and, at the other, but one remove from Agnos- 
ticism. Yet in practice even so comprehensive a scheme as this 
fails to satisfy everybody. Now where the Elizabethan set- 
tlement has failed, it is unlikely that any fresh scheme of com- 
prehension will succeed. The critics of the Establishment, 
however, have attempted to find a fresh formula with the name 
of undenominational Christianity, and under cover of this they 
seek to exclude from the teaching profession all those numer- 
ous persons who are not only outside the Anglican Church, but 
also outside the sphere of Trinitarian belief. This will not 
satisfy the claims of those for whom I am arguing. These 
claims will only be satisfied by the removal of all religious tests 
of every kind whatsoever: Anglican, Trinitarian and Theistic. 
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In order to illustrate the bearing of this, I will take a definite 
instance, if I may be pardoned for the personal reference which 
is involved. No public man is more generally respected in 
England for his sincerity than Mr. John Morley. Now in the 
present condition of public opinion a man who held Mr. Mor- 
ley’s views would be debarred from the teacher’s office. And 
in order to show that the case we are considering is not an im- 
aginary one, I will recall an incident in Mr. Morley’s political 
career which is not generally known. When in 1880 he formed 
the purpose of entering the House of Commons his name was 
brought before the Liberals of Nottingham as a parliamentary 
candidate. But the leaders of the local religious bodies re- 
fused to support Mr. Morley because of his religious opinions, 
and Mr. Morley went elsewhere. In this way Nottingham 
missed the opportunity of having for her representative a man 
who unites moral enthusiasm with the insight of a scholar, and 
those who inflicted this loss upon the city, failed to see that 
they were enforcing religious tests in a manner repugnant to 
their own professed principles of tolerance. 

It thus appears that the only alternative to the establishment 
of religion by the state, is the entire abolition of religious tests 
of any and every kind. But, it will be objected, how can re- 
ligious instruction be given except by a teacher whose thoughts 
are in harmony with the subject which he is dealing with? In 
the first place, the very methods of criticism which have brought 
the biblical history into relation with scientific thought, make it 
possible to unfold this history in an objective way sine ira et 
studio; without the militant spirit of a professed enemy or the 
partisanship of the devotee. An agnostic friend of mine is at 
the same time one of the most enthusiastic and thoroughgoing 
students of the “Old Testament” who are known to me. And 
it is not necessary to belong to any of the two hundred and 
seventy religious societies which are enumerated in “Whit- 
taker’s Almanac,” in order to trace the human figure of Jesus 
as it disengages itself from the mist of legend. 

In the next place, by removing the penalties of free thought, 
you also take away the glories of martyrdom, and so remove a 
motive to exaggerated expressions of opinion. The religious 
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sentiment needs no adventitious aids, for it is safe here to trust 
the unbiased instincts of mankind. So far as prophecy can 
reach, it seems certain that man will always worship, and that 
the symbols of the Christian tradition will afford the ultimate 
. vehicle of his devotion. There is the less need therefore to use 
compulsion upon the minority, in whom the instinct of worship 
is weak. It is the same with religion as with music. To some 
persons music makes no appeal. Yet no one proposes to ex- 
clude such individuals from teaching,nor indeed from teaching 
the rudimentary parts of musical theory. On the other hand 
it is not the business of the teacher to trespass on the functions 
of the pulpit. The school-room is not the place for religious 
propaganda. In fact the professed atheist is not a more dan- 
gerous enemy to religious feeling than the mawkish advocate. 
It thus appears that the argument for religious tests in the 
teaching profession breaks down even when it is regarded, not 
from the standpoint of abstract freedom, but from the stand- 
point of religious feeling itself. 
FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIvErsiITy COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





WERE THE CHURCH FATHERS COMMUNISTS?. 


THE assertion is frequently made that several of the most 
distinguished of the Fathers of the Church were communists, 
in the sense that they believed private property to be wrong. 
This contention seems to have originated with Barbeyrac, a 
prominent ethical writer of the early Eighteenth century.’ At 
present it is most commonly voiced by the socialists although 
it is also to be found in writers like Nitti,? and de Laveleye.® 
The Fathers most commonly cited in this connection are Clem- 
ent, Chrysostom, Augustine, Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome. The 
first three of these need not detain us; for the passage in which 





*See his “Traite de la morale des Péres,” p. 144. 
*“Catholic Socialism,” pp. 64-70. 
*“Te Socialisme Contemporain,” p. ix. 
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St. Clement is made to declare for common ownership is now 
recognized as spurious; the declarations of St. Chrysostom are 
merely fervid denunciations of the rich men of his time, while 
St. Augustine, in the passage that is usually quoted, is speaking 
of the Jegal title, not the moral right of ownership. With re- 
gard to Basil, Ambrose and Jerome, it must be admitted that 
some of their utterances are, on the surface, capable of an inter- 
pretation that seems to be out of harmony with the doctrine 
of private property. Let us see whether this interpretation is 
legitimate. We begin with St. Basil. 

In order to estimate fairly the denunciations of wealth which 
are found in the pages of this writer, we must bear in mind 
that they were spoken in sermons addressed to rich men of his 
time, and that he was himself an ascetic, a monk, the founder, in 
fact, of monasticism in Asia Minor. He lived on the poorest 
fare, wore haircloth, and in general, to use his own words, 
“treated his body as an angry owner treats a runaway slave.” 
To him the proper use of wealth was more important than a pre- 
cise definition of its rights; hence in his sermons we find little 
concerning rights, but much concerning obligations. He seems 
to regard the possession of great wealth as a curse, and the pos- 
sessors thereof as utterly heartless. A fair sample of his opin- 
ion of the rich of his time is seen in the following words ad- 
dressed to usurers: “You make a profit out of misfortune; you 
levy a tax upon tears; you strangle the naked ; you heap blows 
upon the starving.” This, it is obvious, is not the language 
of a scientific treatise, but of a fervent condemnation of a 
social wrong. ‘And it is in this light that all of St. Basil’s 
strictures on wealth must be judged. 

The passage which follows is the severest arraignment of 
private ownership, or rather, of the private owners whom he 
knew, that is to be found in all of St. Basil’s writings. From it 
the socialist writers have drawn the saying of which they have 
made so much, namely, “the rich man is a thief.”” Other state- 
ments of his views will be found in his Homilies: “To the 
Rich ;” “On Psalm XIV ;” “On Avarice.” 


“Upon whom,’ he (the private proprietor) says, ‘do I inflict any injury 
in retaining and conserving that which is mine?’ What things, tell me, are 
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yours? Whence did you bring them into the world? You rich act like a 
man who, being the first to enter a theatre, would keep all others out, re- 
garding as his own that which was intended for the common use of all. For 
you appropriate to yourselves the common heritage, simply because you were 
the first occupants. Whereas, if every man took only what was sufficient 
_for his needs, leaving the rest to those in want, there would be no rich and 
no poor. Naked you came from the womb; naked you shall return to 
earth. Whence your present possessions? If you say, ‘from fate,’ you are 
impious, since you do not recognize the Creator nor render thanks to the 
Giver ; if you answer, ‘from God,’ then tell me why you have received them. 
Is God so unjust as to distribute the necessaries of life inequitably? Why 
are you rich and your neighbor poor? Is it not to enable you to receive the 
reward of benevolence and upright stewardship, while he obtains the crown 
merited by patience? Yet you fancy that you do no injustice when you 
gather all things into the fathomless recesses of your greed. Who is the 
avaricious man? The man who is not satisfied with enough. Are not you, 
then, avaricious? Are you not a despoiler? For you have made your own 
that which you have received to distribute. Is he not called a thief who 
strips a man of his clothes? And he who will not clothe the naked when 
he can,—is he deserving of a different appellation? The bread that you 
keep in your possession belongs to the hungry; the cloak in your closet, to 
the naked; the shoes that you allow to rot, to the barefooted, and your 
hoarded silver, to the indigent. Hence you have done injustice to as many 
as you have failed to help.”* 


A careful and unprejudiced reading of this passage will 
show that it does not bear out the claims of those who use it to 
prove that Basil denied the right of private ownership. Not 
the right itself, but an exaggerated interpretation of it, is con- 
demned. ‘The rich man is represented as claiming the right 
to do what he pleases with his goods. St. Basil tells him that 
he has no such right, that what he calls his own was given to 
him by God, and that God wishes him to distribute so much of 
it as he does not himself require to the needy. First occupancy 
of property does not confer the right to exclude everyone else. 
Consequently the rich proprietor wrongs as many as he could 
have helped but did not. 

Only through a radical misconception of the nature and limi- 
tations of private ownership could this teaching be called com- 
munistic. To be sure, if the right of private property is made 
to include the right to use one’s property as one pleases—the 





“Hom. in Luc.” xii, 18, “Destruam,” No. 7, Migne, “Patrologia Graeca,” 
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“jus utendi et abutendi” of Roman Law, which is substantially 
the interpretation put upon it by most of the legal codes of to- 
day,—then St. Basil must be regarded as an opponent of private 
ownership. But this is not and has never been the Christian con- 
ception. According to Christian teaching, man’s right to prop- 
erty is an endowment of his personality; it springs from his 
innate right to subsist on the bounty of the earth. This right 
is common to all, and equal in all. And it is the primary and 
original right of ownership. The right of any individual to ac- 
quire, use, and dispose of a particular portion of the earth or 
its resources, is secondary, and subordinate to this common and 
primary right. Consequently, all private rights of property 
must be defined and exercised in such a way as not to prevent 
any person from enjoying his innate right to live upon the 
bounty of nature. Nitti asserts that it was only after the 
Church became wealthy that ecclesiastical writers began to re- 
pudiate the teaching of the Fathers on property, and to defend 
private ownership. Among the prominent advocates of the 
new doctrine he mentions St. Thomas of Aquin. Well, the 
fact is that this writer’s doctrine, while expressed in colder and 
more scientific language, is precisely the same as Basil’s. Pri- 
vate ownership is right, he says, if. the goods be justly ac- 
quired and justly used.5 The first condition, then, is that the 
private owner must get possession of his property without vio- 
lating the rights of others. He may not deprive his fellows of 
goods that they have justly acquired, nor appropriate so much 
of the unclaimed heritage of nature as to make it unreasonably 
difficult for other men to exercise their innate rights of use and 
ownership. Therefore, when Henry George, who, by the way, 
makes use of the theatre illustration employed by St. Basil, de- 
nounces private property in land for the reason that it would 
enable a few men to monopolize the entire habitable globe, he 
has in mind a false and unchristian conception of private rights. 
In the second place, even when a man has gotten possession of 
his property lawfully he may not use it according to his own 
sweet will. He sins grievously, says Aquinas, if he does not 
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distribute some of it to the indigent. Furthermore, the same 
writer maintains that a man who is in extreme need may, if no 
other means of relief be available, seize some of his neighbor’s 
goods, and that this will not be theft or robbery, because the 


. man’s needs entitle him to call what he takes his own.*. Here 


we have the doctrine that human needs constitute a right of 
ownership which is superior to any private right. It is the cor- 
relative equivalent of St. Basil’s assertion that the superfluous 
bread, and clothing, and shoes in the rich man’s possession be- 
longed of right to his hungry and naked neighbors. Allowing 
for differences of language, circumstances, and temperament, 
the limitations to the right of private property laid down by St. 
Thomas are fully as “communistic” as anything to be found 
in the writings of St. Basil. And I may add that his teaching 
on the subject is to this day the accepted Catholic doctrine. 

The claim that St. Basil was not a communist does not, how- 
ever, rest on this merely negative basis. Positive proofs of his 
belief in private ownership are not wanting whether in his 
words or in his conduct. “Do not,” he says to the rich man, 
“give up your soul to wealth, loving and admiring it as the one 
good thing in life, but take the opportunity to use it as an in- 
strument of service.”* Instead of asserting that the posses- 
sion of wealth is in itself unlawful, he maintains that it is good, 
since it may be made to serve good ends. This, indeed, is the 
central thought in all his utterances on wealth—that it should 
be rightly used. 

In another place he declares that money is called the “mam- 
mon of iniquity” because, “some of the predecessors of the 
present holders may have obtained it unlawfully,” thus assum- 
ing that it is possible to acquire property lawfully. Otherwise 
he would not need to go back to former proprietors to find a 
reason for calling the private ownership in question “iniqui- 
tous.” 

Again, he frequently advises men to sell their goods and 
give the proceeds to the poor, which he could not conscien- 
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tiously do if he believed all private property to be wrong. 
This would be to command men to sell what they did not 
own, and thus to attempt to convey to others a title that 
they did not themselves possess. If he did not admit the justice 
of private ownership he should have said nothing about buying 
and selling, but should have bade the owners to distribute their 
goods to the poor directly. 

As to St. Basil’s conduct, we find that, while he renounced 
his property in a general way in his early youth, he never separ- 
ated himself from it completely. A certain portion of it he 
leased to a foster brother on condition that he should him- 
self be supported out of its revenues. He also retained some 
interest in its management, as we learn from two letters written 
to a certain tax official. In one of these he asks that the es- 
tate be rated at its former assessment, and in the other he ex- 
plains the conditions on which his foster brother took charge 
of the property. “At the same time, this was not to be regard- 
ed as an absolute gift; he was merely to have the use of the 
property during his lifetime, with the proviso that if any seri- 
ous inconvenience befel him in managing it, he was at liberty 
to give it back into my charge. In that case I should be re- 
sponsible in the matter of rates and collectors.” St. Basil, 
therefore, acted to a certain extent as landlord, received profit 
from his estates, and stood ready to reassume active direction 
of them. Now his character and life completely refute the as- 
sumption that he could have acted thus had he believed private 
ownership to be unjust. 

To resume in one sentence the results of our inquiry: the 
passages cited to show that St. Basil denied the right of private 
ownership merely prove that he set limits to it, and insisted 
very strongly on the corresponding obligations; while other 
passages, and especially his conduct in connection with his own 
estates, furnish positive evidence that he saw in the institution 
nothing inherently wrong. 

The views of St. Ambrose are substantially the same as those 
of St. Basil. He declares over and over again that riches are 
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a hindrance rather than a help to salvation, that the pursuit of 

them is the highest folly, that they are unnecessary and alto- 

gether to be despised. To those who will not make a proper 

use of their goods he promises the severest punishment. I 

quote three of the strongest denunciations of wealth that I have 
been able to find in his writings. 

“You are not giving to the poor man anything that is yours, but are 
rather restoring something that is his. For you have appropriated to your- 
self goods that were intended for the common use of all. The earth is for 
all, not merely for the rich; yet the number of those who possess merely 
their own is smaller than the number of those who enjoy more than their 
proper share. You are but paying a debt, not giving alms.’”” 


“The Lord, our God, desired the earth to be the common possession of all 
men, that its fruits might sustain all, but avarice has made a distribution of 
the titles (jura) of possession. Hence if you claim private ownership of 
any of that which was given to the whole human race—nay, to all living 
things—in common, it is but just that you should give something therefrom 
to the poor, and not deny sustenance to those with whom you ought to be a 
fellow sharer.’” 

Here we have, not communism, which would order the rich 
to turn their goods over to the community, but the Christian 
principle that the earth was intended by the Creator for the ben- 
efit of all His children, and consequently that when some men 
are prevented from enjoying their share through the greed of 
others, the latter are guilty of injustice and are bound to make 
reparation. Hence St. Ambrose tells the wealthy usurpers of 
his time that what they are urged to give to the poor is not an 
alms, but the payment of a debt. They have accumulated so 
much as to deprive other men of their birthright. And anyone 
who will read the history of the oppression of the poor in Italy 
in the Fourth century will concede that Ambrose spoke the 
simple truth when he accused the wealthy proprietors of rob- 
bery. What he condemned was not private property in itself, but 
the unjust extension of it, and the disregard of the duties at- 
taching to proprietorship. This is evident especially in his 
statement that if the private owner wishes to claim exclusive 
control over any of the common bounty of earth he ought in 
justice to give a portion of it to the needy. “Justum est, igitur, 
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ut st aliquid tibi privatum vindicas, saltem aliquid inde pauperi- 
bus aspergas.” 

“Hence they (the Romans) regarded it as the office of justice that men 
should hold what is common, that is, what is public, as public property; and 
what is private as their own. This is not, indeed, according to nature; for 
nature has poured forth her bounty as the common gift of all. Thus, God 
decreed that goods should be created in such a way that there would be a 
common sustenance for all. Nature, therefore, is the mother of common 
right appropriation (usurpatio) of private right.’™ 

The expressions in these passages which have been inter- 
preted favorably to the communistic view are: “This (division 
ot goods) is not according to nature” (“secundam naturam’’) ; 
and, “appropriation has produced private right” (“usurpatio 
jus fecit privatum”’). Taken by itself, the first of these state- 
ments may, indeed, be understood as asserting that a division 
of the bounty of the earth—any division—is agaist nature, 
and consequently in conflict with the Natural Law. On the 
other hand, it may without any violence to language, be taken 
to mean that the actually existing division has not been the 
work of nature. In this interpretation, nature would be re- 
garded as permitting, or even as authorizing, the institution of 
private property, while leaving the creation and form of it to 
social action. In other words, nature sanctions but does not 
perform the work of allotting portions of the common heritage 
to particular individuals. St. Thomas ‘puts the distinction 
clearly : “Common property is natural, not in the sense that the 
Natural Law directs all things to be possessed in common and 
nothing privately, but in the sense that human convention 
rather than Natural Law brings about a division of proper- 
ty.” 12 A strong presumption that this is the meaning of the 
sentence in question arises from the fact that the passage from 
which it is taken is little more than a paraphrase of a paragraph 
in Cicero’s “de Offictts.” In this place the Roman orator de- 
clares that by nature all things are common, but that private 
ownership has come into existence through various kinds of 
human action.?® 
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The second sentence noted above—“usurpatio jus fecit pri- 
vatum’’—is the one usually cited to show that St. Ambrose de- 
nied the right of private property. This interpretation turns on 
the meaning of “usurpatio.” In the footnote to page 297 of 
“Die Frau,” Bebel translates it into “ungerechte Anmassung ;” 
yet he encloses it in parentheses, thus showing that he is not 
certain that his rendition is correct. “Usurpatio” did, indeed, 
take on the meaning of “usurpation” in post-classical times, 
but in the classical era it signified simply “use,” “acquisition,” 
“appropriation.” In the context that we are considering, “ap- 
propriation” would seem to be the proper rendering for the 
following reasons: First, St. Ambrose, being a brilliant classi- 
cal scholar, would probably use the word in its primitive and 
classical sense; secondly, “appropriation” expresses the thought 
of Cicero upon which St. Ambrose is commenting, and with 
which he seems to agree; and thirdly, to translate “usurpatio” 
by “usurpation” would be to make St. Ambrose contradict his 
own conduct and his own positive statements in favor of the 
right of private ownership. The following are some of the 
statements referred to: 


“Wealth is not prejudicial to faith if we but know how to use it.” 


“As in the wicked riches are a hindrance, so in the good they are an aid 
to virtue.’””* 
“Not those that have riches but those that do not know how to use them, 
are condemned.” 
“Riches are not in themselves blamable. . . . . And even in riches 
there is opportunity for virtue.” 


Ambrose declares that the direction given by Christ to the 
rich young man to sell his goods and give the price to the poor 
was not a precept, but a counsel which the young man was free 
to accept or reject.?® 

Thus St. Ambrose asserts in unequivocal language that pri- 
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vate property is licit if only it be properly used. Moreover, his 
treatment of his own goods clearly supposes the same views. 
Like St. Basil he gave up his property at the beginning of his 
ecclesiastical career, but with certain restrictions. His gold 
and silver he handed over to the Church, but he committed his 
estates, with the exception of a life interest for his sister, to the 
management of his brother, Satyrus. Thus he saw fit to safe- 
guard the property rights of his brother and sister, and to re- 
tain for himself the legal title to the greater part of his landed 
possessions. 

Of St. Ambrose, therefore, as of St. Basil, it may be said that 
when he is most severe on wealth he attacks not the institution 
of private property but the abuse of it, and that his conduct 
and explicit statements show that he believed it to be in itself 
just. 

Now as to St. Jerome. “Opulence is always the result of 
theft, committed, if not by the actual possessor, then by his 
predecessors.” This saying is attributed to St. Jerome by Nitti 
in his “Catholic Socialism” (p. 69). While no reference ac- 
companies the quotation, we are safe in concluding that it is a 
free rendering of a maxim which seems to have been frequently 
heard in St. Jerome’s time, and which occurs in the three fol- 
lowing passages of his works. 

In the “Commentary on Jeremiah” he explains the Prophet’s 
condemnation of the “wicked men who have become great and 
rich through deceit,” in these words: 

“And they fill their houses through the plunder and losses of others, so 
that the saying of the philosophers may be fulfilled, ‘every rich man is un- 


just or the heir of an unjust one.’” (“Omnis dives aut iniquis aut iniqui 
haeres.’”””) 

Thus he makes the words of Jeremiah confirm the “opinion 
of the philosophers.” 

In the “Commentary on Habacuc”’ he declares that, “those 
who work for honors or riches in this world become the taber- 
nacles of demons, which is strikingly shown by the single word 
iniquity (iniquitatis) ; for ‘every rich man is either unjust or 
the heir of an unjust one.’ ” ?° 





*Book I, chap. V, verse 26. 
”Book II, chap iii, verse 7. 
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The proverb occurs again in the “Epistle to Hedibia.” A 
widow in Gaul had written to Jerome to know how she was to 
follow the way of perfection, and how to interpret certain pas- 
sages of the Scriptures. In answer to her first question he re- 

fers to the parable of the Unjust Steward, and draws therefrom 

this inference: 

“And you, therefore, since you have few children, make to yourself many 
friends of the mammon of iniquity who may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings. ‘Of iniquity’ was beautifully said; for all riches come from ini- 
quity, and unless one were to lose, another could not gain. Hence the com- 


mon adage seems to me to be very true: “The rich man is unjust or the heir 
of an unjust one.’ ’”™ 


Continuing on the same topic, he says that for a rich man to 
enter heaven is not so much a difficulty as an impossibility. In 
fact, the whole context is most severe upon riches and the rich. 

It will be observed that the saying in question is given in 
one passage as “the opinion of the philosophers,” in another, 
without any reference to its origin, and finally, as a “common 
expression.” The important consideration is that Jerome 
makes it his own, quoting it with distinct approval. He, there- 
fore, subscribes to the opinion that every rich man (not every 
man of property, for “dives” always means a man having 
much property) was an unjust man. Elsewhere he denounces 

iches in equally strong language. In the “Commentary on 
Micheas,” we find the following: “Now, however, the rich 
abound not so much in wealth as in injustice; for all riches be- 
ing a spoliation of others are born of injustice.”?* In the 
“Commentary on Isaiah,” we are told that, “one man does not 
accumulate money except through the loss and injury suffered 
by another.” ?* Again we are exhorted to beware, “lest in ac- 
cepting gifts of the earth from men who have gathered them 
through plunder and the tears of the wretched, we become, not 
so much thieves ourselves, as the companions of thieves.” 4 
These declarations show that St. Jerome believed in a gen- 





2“Fpistle” 120. 

*Book II, chap. vi, verse 3. 
*Book II, chap 33, verse 13. 
“Ibid, book I, chap. 1, verse 23. 
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eral way that the great fortunes of his time were dishonestly 
acquired. Now this is a question of fact, not of abstract right. 
The legitimate inquiry, therefore is, Did St. Jerome correctly 
interpret the facts of his time? Speaking generally, it would 
seem that he did. When he wrote the yeomanry of Italy, the 
men who cultivated their own land, had long since disappeared 
through impoverishment or violence. To them had succeeded 
the holders of the “Latifundia,” and the hordes of dependent 
tillers. Already in Pliny’s time, these immense estates were, 
in the words of the writer, causing the ruin of Italy, while half 
the Province of Africa was in the hands of six owners. The 
evils of this institution had undoubtedly become so great by St. 
Jerome’s time as to constitute an outrage on the Christian sense 
of justice. Moreover, he did but repeat a maxim which the 
opinion of philosophers and the common belief of his time had 
made a “vulgata sententia.” Nor is his language by any means 
unique. Of the present titles to landed property the following 
words were written by Herbert Spencer: “It can never be pre- 
tended that the existing titles to such property are legitimate. 
Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the 
claims of superior cunning—these are the sources to which 
these titles may be traced.” These extracts are from the first 
edition of his “Social Statics.” “I say,” writes W. S. Lilly 
in “Right and Wrong,” “that to much modern property the 
saying of Proudhon is strictly applicable.” If these two men 
can write thus of present-day fortunes, is it any wonder that St. 
Jerome, ascetic as he was and fervid of temperament, used 
harsh language concerning the spoilations practiced in his 
time? i 
At any rate, Jerome: nowhere declares that private property 
is always or necessarily wrong. Indeed, the very wording of 
the phrase which he quotes approvingly,—‘“every rich man is 
either unjust or the heir of an unjust one’”—shows a belief that 
some of the wealthy proprietors referred to were guilty of no 
personal injustice. They were merely the inheritors of wrong 
dealing. Now if all private property were in Jerome’s view 
contrary to the moral law it would not have been necessary for 
him to go back to the misdeeds of former owners in order to 
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justify his condemnation of existing titles. The fact is that it 
was the manner of acquiring these great fortunes, and not the 
simple ownership of them that he found blameworthy. Again, 
it must be remembered that he speaks only of rich owners, not 
- of all proprietors. Finally, he frequently gives explicit and 
general assent to the doctrine that private ownership is lawful 
in due conditions. Thus in the “Commentary on Ecclesiastes,” 
he declares that it is better to be wise and rich than to be merely 
wise, because of the possibilities of doing good which are af- 
forded by riches.2® In his “Epistle to Salvinia,” he says that 
wealth is not a hindrance to the rich man if it be wisely used, 
and calls attention to the fact that Abraham was a friend of 
God in the midst of riches. In the same “Epistle to Hedibia” 
in which he denounced the rich, he wrote as follows: “Ana- 
nias and Saphira deserved the condemnation of the Apostle 
because they secretly kept back their property. -‘Must he there- 
fore be punished,’ you will say, ‘who will not give away his 
own’? By no means. They were punished because they were 
willing to lie to the Holy Ghost and sought vain glory by pre- 
tending they had renounced all things, while retaining the re- 
quisites of sustenance. In general (alioquin) one is free to 
give or not give.” These extracts and others that might be ad- 
duced, show that St. Jerome believed in the right to hold and 
regard some property as one’s own. Like St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose, he condemned the abuses, not the institution. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that many of the Fathers 
seem to have looked upon the ideal of a Christian community 
of ownership with a fondness and wistful hope that have not 
been shared by any considerable number of the great Christian 
teachers that have lived since their time. They were not far re- 
moved, either in time or viewpoint, from those early believers 
of Jerusalem who had “but one heart and one soul,” and they 
probably regarded that example of Christian communism as 
not altogether impossible of imitation. They were perhaps not 
so thoroughly convinced as we of to-day that such an ideal is 
realizable only by the select few. Hence isolated expressions 
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of theirs have been used in favor of the contention that they 
rejected the doctrine of private ownership. But when these 
passages are considered as the utterances of fervid preachers 
and teachers whose immediate purpose was to correct the fla- 
grant injustices of their time, they easily become capable of a 
different explanation. And when they are interpreted in the 
light of the clear and explicit declarations of their authors in fa- 
vor of the principle of individual property rights, the explana- 
tion that has been offered in this paper is seen to be the only rea- 
sonable one, namely, that the Fathers condemned not the insti- 
tution but the abuse and exaggerations of private ownership. 

Joun A. RYAN. 

THE St. Paut SEMINARY, SB. PAUL, MINN. 





BYRON AND MORALS. 


THE relation of Byron to morals is not a simple inquiry in 
personal biography, nor a question merely of judgment or jus- 
tice towards an individual man, but involves some very vital 
points both of ethics and the philosophy of fine art. In dis- 
cussing, therefore, the morals of Byron and his poetry, it is not 
necessary to follow in the tracks of the Caroline Lambs, the 
Beecher-Stowes, and the proper public generally in onslaught, 
nor of the Moores, the Austins, or even the Castelars at de- 
fence, but is possible to raise the subject onto more universal 
grounds, and to look to its more universal interest. Frankly, 
it is the intention, in the following pages, to combat the con- 
ventional verdict which says, “it is to be deplored that scarcely 
any moral good is derivable from the splendid poetry of By- 
ron,” and even Scott’s amiable epitome of “that mighty genius, 
which walked amongst us as something superior to mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with wonder, and something 
approaching to terror, as if we knew not whether they were 
of good or evil.” But it is not intended to proceed by the 
method of palliation. I have no purpose—though something of 
this is being done these very days more effectively than ever,— 
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of trying, by further bringing forward of evidence or by éluci- 
dations of fated temperament and circumstance, to extenuate 
Byron’s indisputable deep taint of egoism, affectation, vul- 
garity, violence, and sensual looseness. Much less is it my ob- 
ject to endeavor to get around Byron’s sceptical defiance and 
revolutionary radicalism. And yet, paradoxically, the aim here 
is to maintain that the essential, final influence of Byron is a 
powerfully moral one, springing from soundness of ethical con- 
tent, and therefore in its very nature abiding, and justifying 
the expectation for Byron of a lasting place in the history of 
European literature and the evolution of the higher life of the 
Western peoples. 

I do not mean, of course, that the safe passages in Byron out- 
number or excel by count of lines the risky ones, that he 
abounds in wonderful descriptions unmarred by indelicacy or 
misanthropy, or even that he wrote the Hebrew Melodies. 
None of this touches the vital point. The desire underlying 
this paper is to find the vindication of Byron’s essential mor- 
ality just there where most respectable Anglo-Saxons have 
been wont to see the root or rankest growth itself of the evil 
in him; namely, in the boundless Byronic despair, and in his 
holding aloft the uncompromising and universal standard of 
revolt. Truly, if the chief virtue of poetry be to conform, to 
sustain established institutions,—the actual State and church, 
and the accepted norms of life and conduct—standing at most 
for moderate reform and optimistic progress,—then there is 
no case for Byron: like Satan, he stands hopelessly condemned, 
the bright patches on him being but the heightening attributes 
of a baneful fascination. If, however, the conservation of the 
public order, howsoever desirable this may otherwise be, is 
properly no part of the business of poetry; but, on the other 
hand, integrity, authenticity is its first obligation, and free- 
dom therein its unconditional prerogative, and this truth and 
freedom together its very breath of life; and if indeed in these 
things, rather than in conformity of any sort, consists likewise 
the central essence of morality,—then we may hold that Byron, 
even as compared with the most praised of his contemporaries, 
is entitled, both as poet and man, to a distinguished renown. 
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I will allow myself once more to say that I am intending no 
apology for the things that Byron said and did merely to pro- 
duce an effect, or that sprang merely from the low or un- 
healthy side of his nature. Neither have I any wish to magnify 
what Matthew Arnold might have called the mere intrepid bar- 
barian in him. I can best make clear where it seems to me the 
justification and the merit of Byron lie, by drawing, at some 
length, a contrast between him and the one among his fellow- 
poets, whom, for a long time, it has been customary, in Eng- 
land, to hold up against him, as at the very least his equal in 
poetry, while as a man he affords the ideal exactly suited to 
bring into relief Byron’s lamentable short-comings. 

It is necessary now to beg not to be misunderstood in an- 
other way. I am sure I am a reverent lover of Wordsworth. 
So long as mankind are willing to hear a message of hope, a 
poetry at once so joyous and so profound as Wordsworth’s at 
its best is, cannot but be cherished wherever it is understood; 
while so long as democracy, philanthropy, and science continue 
to make us appreciative of the worth, rights and wealth of con- 
tent of common existence, a poetry 


“Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” 


cannot but win eager attention and sympathy. Nay, if we must 
be more personal, I also can confess that I have known at least 
somewhat of the Wordsworthian “cure,” and of its virtues. I 
have reason, then, to love Wordsworth’s poetry. But I likewise 
find very much to honor in him as a man. He is entitled to rev- 
erence for his high and serious faith in the poet’s vocation; for 
the sturdy courage that sustained him through long years when 
his verses brought him abundant ridicule with small renown, 
and not money enough “to pay for his shoe-strings;” for the 
noble simplicity of his way of life; and for the purity of that 
life—the example of a poet able to understand the responsibility 
of his conduct to the canons and work-a-day order of the so- 
ciety about him. Accordingly, if what is now here said of 
Wordsworth shall be mainly in an unfavorable vein, it will be 
only because, to the purpose in hand, this is the more relevant 
side of him. 
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Having thus made previous deduction and explanation, I 
may venture straightway to acknowledge that, for one, I have 
never been able to rid myself of the feeling that underlying the 
reproaches of apostasy directed against Wordsworth by Byron, 
Shelley, and the author of “The Lost Leader,” there is an ele- 
ment of grave justice. Put crudely as a “selling out for a price,” 
these charges against Wordsworth and the companions of his 
position, Coleridge, Southey, and DeQuincey (and, in a way, 
Burke too might be classed here), have not troubled me very 
much ; but I have not been able to escape the conviction that— 
to keep to him alone—both in Wordsworth the poet and 
Wordsworth the man, there was a failure which can rightly be 
set down as moral; and that, moreover, this failure was one 
from which Byron, for all his heavy account on other scores, 
was noteworthily free. 

What I have in mind is this: Wordsworth deliberately does 
not, whereas Byron does, refuse comfortable illusion and com- 
fortable acquiescence; whereby Wordsworth forfeits, to this 
extent, and Byron preserves, freedom and wholeness of mind. 
Let us explain; and first as to comfortable illusion. What is 
Wordsworth’s mental history as he himself recounts it to us in 
the “Prelude” and reveals it in the “Excursion”? In the life 
of nearly every young person of spiritual depth and promise, 
there comes, we know, a season of break-up, when, under ad~ 
vancing experience and reflection, the pleasant high imaginings 
and easy ideals of youth dissolve away, and in their place ap- 
pear disbelief, confusion, and thorough mental misery. Such 
a time of disenchantment. and pain—a crisis, as he himself 
truly called it, since it is, for every man, the confronting 
of him with the genuine problem of his salvation—the disap- 
pointing course of the revolution in France precipitated with 
exceptional severity in Wordsworth. How did Wordsworth 
meet this crisis; and in what manner ought it to be met? The 
beginnings of reflection for mankind as a whole, in olden 
Greece, were in disappointment ; yet this first reflection did not 
bring restoration, but only completer overturnings of faith 
and dream, and so merely deeper trouble. Exactly so it was 
with Wordsworth. The aroused spirit of criticism drove him 
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steadily farther into a disbelief which attacked and reduced 
to emptiness every object that before had seemed to possess 
anything of worth or substance, till in truth despair overcast 
his whole mind and he found himself a sick soul. Now the 
experience of humankind from the days of the Sophist down, 
teaches that if from this disease of thought there is to be any 
secure escape, it must be by one way alone, namely, not by 
cutting off thought, nor by any turnings either to the right or 
left, whether into faith, or vision, or sentiment, but only by 
thinking.to the bitter end. Not that necessarily faith and vis- 
ion shall have no portion in the clarification of souls; not at all ; 
but simply that vision and faith must come back from their 
flights, and face unflichingly the remorseless challenge, not 
indeed of an airy, flippant dialectic, but of thorough-going, 
grim reason. In our romantic age, we may refuse to reason 
the primacy given it by eighteenth century rationalism; it is 
possible that it may not be the business of abstract reason to 
pioneer the way and discover the light; none the less its func- 
tion of evaluating and verifying remains untouched, at all 
events up to the point where it can be shown that reason abso- 
lutely is unable to follow. Even here, though, vision and faith 
still dare not blink fact, must not, in any particular, be merely 
gratuitous, but must, in spite of every contradiction, be de- 
manded by reason itself as requisite to its own completion; in 
short, they must be rational. To be sure, comparatively few 
men have the virtue or strength of will, the perseverance, and 
the pure passion for truth, to labor in this way to fulfil thought: 
Spinoza has said it for us,—“All illustrious things are as diffi- 
cult as they are rare.” Nevertheless, the ideal and the obliga- 
tion still remain—certainly for him who, like Wordsworth, 
does not humbly acknowledge weakness and borrow his faith 
from a stronger, but himself claims the seat of prophecy. 
Wordsworth, however, did not abide in reason to the utter- 
most. He did instead the thing we have complained of. 

Yet we must go slowly at this point. It may at once be ob- 
jected that what Wordsworth turned his back on was not rea- 
son, the faculty of apprehending principles, which fundamen- 
tally is one with the power of genius, but only barren, logic- 
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chopping understanding. We may accept the correction of 
terms, for we were not speaking technically. Notwithstand- 
ing, we must contend, with Hegel, that for the modern man— 
for whom common-sense is inseparable from a large ingredient 
.of reflective criticism, that is, understanding—the divorce of 
genius and reason from understanding is not genius and reason 
liberated, but genius and reason rendered just so far perverse or 
null. Moreover, was a simple leaving behind him of logic-chop- 
ping understanding what Wordsworth really did? Precisely 
what was the course of his mental crisis? 

When he found dissection grown an all-subversive habit, 
morbidly poisoning all the fountains of his joy of life, he con- 
cluded that the necessity of escape from a dreadful malady of 
mind was urgent for him. Accordingly the uppermost anxiety 
of his thought became cure, restoration. Following his na- 
tural bent, Wordsworth in fact found a cure,—in Nature, and 
in that gospel of “joy in widest commonalty.” Here, undeni- 
ably, was the right place for him to look; because here was the 
region of his freshest and strongest enthusiasms, just as, for all 
men, it is the region freest from torturing obtrusive question- 
ings about motives and morals. And yet, are Nature and the 
contemplation of common things altogether suited to the alle- 
viation of minds distract with unbelief? Are there here no 
unlovely, tragic aspects? As I have just said, escape was eas- 
iest in this direction for Wordsworth, because he had an ex- 
traordinary genius for the serener phases of the Universe and of 
ordinary life; and this genius made him a great poet, in 
spite of all drawbacks. Still, Wordsworth had learned to re- 
flect; therefore, if he would surmount those entanglements 
and uncertainties which analytic reflection will enforce on the 
attention in every region alike, he either must think and suffer 
on, until, peradventure, reason and light shall have dawned into 
his world, or else he must—not simply turn his back on and 
forget reflection but—make a virtue, an ever-alert and rigorous 
principle, of hostility to reflection. Wordsworth made his 
choice. Henceforth understanding becomes everywhere, for 
him, “syllogistic words,” “barren intermeddling subtleties,” 
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“presumption,” “love of sitting in judgment,” etc., etc. ; and at 
every turn we have passages like,— 
“(Nature) provokes to no turns 


Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by faith;” 


or,— 
, “What wonder, then, if to a mind so far 
Perverted, even the visible Universe 
Fell under the dominion of a taste 
Less spiritual, with microscopic view 
Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral world?” 


And Wordsworth exultantly exclaims,— 


“IT shook the habit off 
Entirely and forever.” 
He had, that is, made his choice. 

What I am trying to work back to here, is not a foolish de- 
nial that unrelieved submersion in understanding and the ana- 
lytic habit is not abnormal, and is not suffocative of the higher 
capacities of the mind; neither am I crudely requiring of 
Wordsworth that he renounce his poet’s instinct and imagina- 
tion and turn philosopher. My contention is only that self- 
deception is not necessary even to poetic salvation; that in 
poetry as elsewhere we must be candid with ourselves; that we 
must. not refuse to let the understanding go as far as it is able 
and asks to go; and, above all, that running away from the un- 
derstanding is not the best way to escape it. For is not the lat- 
ter case simply that of the rabbit in his celebrated race with the 
hedgehog,—no matter how far he left the hedgehog in the rear, 
and he might run till his ears flopped off, yet he always found 
a hedgehog waiting for him at the goal? To be a naive, unre- 
flecting child dwelling in the concrete perceptions, and to try, 
by taking thought, to become such a child again, are two dif- 
ferent things. Even disdain of your maturity will not relieve 
you of it; as Kant or Hegel would phrase the situation, you 
have eaten of the tree of knowledge, and consciousness of self, 
reflection, understanding are with you to the ends of your world. 
You cannot, by turning your back on an uncomfortable under- 
standing, simply have done with it: there is a nemesis in the 
matter. Instead of restoration of unconscious innocency, you 
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have only a conscious ignoring of various inconvenient facts, 
together with an anxious, highly conscious insistence on sundry 
other more convenient facts and arrangings of facts; hence 
only a back-door tyranny—and this time hopeless—of the same 


old understanding. For just what is understanding? In the 


usage of the German philosophers, now more or less popular- 
ized, and which, of course, is the sense we are considering, the 
term means precisely a self-conscious taking-hold of things, 
tcgether with a restricted and biased interest in them. Its self- 
consciousness is primarily what distinguishes it, along with 
reason in its self-conscious philosophical form, as thought, 
from the “unconscious” processes of perception and intuition; 
while its partial character of its views—the tendency to tarry 
with special parts and features—differentiates it, again, from 
philosophic reason, by which is understood the attempt to re- 
gard anything and all things in the entirety of their nature and 
relationships—the endeavor at total, and therefore, ultimate, 
views. But be it noted now, these two—philosophic reason 
and understanding—are not separate faculties, moving in quite 
unconnected spheres, but only two tendencies of the one com- 
mon activity of thought. Both alike are engaged at what phil- 
osophers agree is the appropriate business of thought, namely, 
the establishing of connections and separations among the ob- 
jects of our knowledge. Reason (I mean here again the theor- 
izing reason, which lays claim to the character of philosophy) 
is merely the understanding lifted to a universal outlook—the 
understanding fulfilled,—whilst understanding is but the long 
indispensable preliminary labor of reason—the labor without 
which, as the history of speculation shows well enough, rea- 
son stands unjustified or empty. On the one hand, then, reason 
and philsopohy can be born only out of the travail of the under- 
standing—(that was a hard saying for the transcendentalists, 
but not less a true one, that of Hegel’s, declaring that whereas 
Understanding without reason is still something, reason with- 
out Understanding is nothing at all)—and, on the other hand, 
clearly, the normal understanding cannot, if the challenge be 
made, refuse to undertake, unreservedly and with utter even- 
handedness in every quarter, the task that alone makes sound 
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reason possible. In the latter sort of courageous straightfor- 
wardness is found the peculiarly modern factor in intellectual 
integrity. Still, it is undeniable that this unrestrained delving 
of the understanding into the perplexities of detail, signifies 
a ceaseless introduction of new data and troublesome complica- 
tions into the efforts of reason toward its final synthesis ; so that { 
of course, clipping the understanding means simplification and, 
so far, freer, airier soaring for reason. Unfortunately, though, 
this business of getting rid of an impertinent understanding, it- 
self implies a watchful, carefully discriminative self-conscious- 
ness ; that is, understanding, only this time not a free and open 
understanding, but an understanding maimed and perverse, 
impressing, in the servile, alien interest of subjective comfort, 
bounds against the supposed liberty of reason itself. We have 
here the case at once of comfortable illusion and illusory com- 
fort! For the only escape out of the unhappy understanding is 
the perfect understanding. Only they become little children 
again, who have entered the kingdom of heaven. We that are 
on the outside, must labor and wait; though might not this it- 
self, perchance, be already the advent of the kingdom? How- 
ever, to refrain from parable and the apocalyptic vein, what of 
the poet’s mode of vision, and its connection with reason and 
understanding? Poetic vision is only reason bodied forth in 
sensuous and emotive shapes; yet these shapes, in their com- 
pletion, are not a product of bare sense-perception, but even 
abstract thought, including mere understanding, operates con- 
stituitively into them. As the psychologists would tell us, 
thought literally and bodily modifies the very objects of eye and 
ear; it is one of their commonplaces to point out how little of 
distance, shape, or size the eye would see, without the help of 
thought. The poet, to attain the truth of reason, is not obliged 
to turn philosopher, yet neither dare he cut off from such 
philosophy—nor such reflections at the humble level of ordi- 
nary science and understanding—as pertains inevitably to his 
estate as man and as child of his time. If he does, what be- 
falls him? Doubtless, as with the pure thinker in like case, 
inspired insight becomes facile; but what of the wholeness and 
truth of the pictures? And what has happened to his artist’s- 
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freedom? Has not he, like the understanding-spurning philos- 
opher, in this very anxiety to be free, hedged his freedom 
about, shutting himself within those identical limits that he 
raised to keep the understanding out? For he has grown so- 
phisticated, and openness—the healthy free organic circulation 
in the mind, and of every faculty into every other,—nature, 
unconsciousness, innocency are impaired. How, then, should 
he end but by disciplining the naive, frank intimations of his 
genius, not simply into a negative respect for conventions and 
proprieties, but into positive crass service to regularity and 
dogma—to become himself the veriest Philistine and Ver- 
standsmensch? In art as in thought and in conduct, the only 
unconditioned salvation is in perfect integrity. 

‘So after all, it is not mere monstrous injury to accuse 
Wordsworth of having sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage; because, in his solicitude to alleviate his mind, he traded 
away its singleness and unobstructed motion. If there exists 
such a fact as duty, then self-evidently not consolation, nor 
happiness, is the enjoined concern whether of conduct or poetry, 
but the finding and living-out of reality,—the frank, thorough, 
unmitigated reality which is the only truth we have. To re- 
peat the ethical commonplace, easement and happiness may come 
of themselves at the end, but the quest is reality. But Words- 
worth abjured reality for comfortable illusion; for be my 
scheme of things otherwise as solid as it may, so long as for me 
its strength is only that of emphasis, or, if you choose, ecstasy 
in it, and I am impatient and afraid of cross-questionings,—so 
far is it mere illusion. In the interest of a view of the world 
which, when not required to pose as more than an aspect, is as 
full of intimations of truth as it is beautiful, but which, when 
insisted on as the exclusive fact, is mere illusion,—Wordsworth 
suppressed his critical faculty, reprobated his sense of.humor, 
and put in strait jacket his genius, till at last it atrophied and 
died. (Strange that the psychological history of genius turned 
conformist and renouncing spontaneity and growth has not 
been more looked into!) I do not say that in his acceptance of 
what I have been calling by the extreme designation of “com- 
fortable illusion,’ Wordsworth was insincere in any worse 
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fashion than are the general throng who work for themselves a 
confused way into placid orthodoxies of every sort; nor do I 
ignore how far the Wordsworthian deficiency of critical power 
and humor and a certain—I hardly know what to call it but— 
bluntness were original components in the Wordsworthian 
temperament, so that bias and early exhaustion of power were 
fated to it. But this affects only our judgments of subjective 
moral responsibility ; it does not reverse our estimates of ob- 
jective moral quality and objective moral influence: In fact, 
even subjectively we have to speak of the trouble as a defect of 
ethical instinct. It may be, too, that Wordsworth’s surrender 
and renouncing of strife saved us the poet in him; but there is 
a greater thing even than becoming a poet. And is it not pos- 
sible—if there is any justifying of even a remnant of optimistic 
faith in the scheme of things,—that through Wordsworth’s 
giving in there was lost to us, not alone a leader of men—a 
grander personality—but a leader too of poets?—that on the 
other side of conflict well sustained there might have emerged 
to us a seer of much larger and deeper penetration? It becomes 
clear that, take it as we will, there shows in Wordsworth a 
failure right where it is customary to esteem him least assail- 
able. Wordsworth falls short not alone of the supreme intel- 
lectual power, but of the last height of ethical heroism and per- 
ception. And Wordsworth paid the penalty in his limitations 
as a man; just as he has been paying and still more will pay the 
penalty in the discounts on his fame as a poet. For the content 
of poetry is ultimately inseparable from the personality that 
brought it forth, and likewise ethical truth is inseparable from 
either rational or artistic truth. Wordsworth, by a fault whose 
import and influence are moral, falls into the second grade of 
men and artists. 

And now as to Byron? Simply once more that he did not 
accept comfortable illusion. Byron “ ’filed his mind” with vul- 
gar profligacy and coarseness generally, and permitted flip- 
pancy, histrionicism, and self-consciousness to distort his vis- 
ion ; and he too paid and pays the penalty as man and poet. Yet 
Byron did not quite enthrone vileness as a virtue in his eyes, 


nor erect the insincerity of pose into a firm principle and merit 
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of thought and action: he knew better, and in his inspired 
hours was free and able to do better. Accordingly, when he too 
found the anguish of the world-doubt full upon him (for it is 
rank nonsense to speak, after a later fashion, of Byron’s sor- 
rows, which shook the hearts of millions of his contemporaries, 
as chiefly unreal; or to think we have disposed of them by say- 
ing that they sprang from his own character : this last may have 
been, with him as more or less it is with the rest of us, what 
brought his problem vividly home to him, but was it not itself a 
legitimate and urgent part of that problem?) when, I say, By- 
ron found the world-problem fully upon him, his genius’ ex- 
traordinary dower of fundamental sincerity combined with 
strength, made possible to him the maintenance of integrity 
and freedom of mind even in the extreme of hopelessness and 
black stress. “The imperishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength,”—this truly is Byron’s. This it is that, in the inter- 
est of verity and freedom, braces him to dare and to endure to 
the uttermost, and to deny to the uttermost. This it is that 
makes unthinkable in him Wordsworth’s sin of compounding 
with consolation and illusion. This is his salvation alike as 
man and writer. 

This integrity, this candor, this fierce intrepid scorn of com- 
promise and comfort, is what gives its terrible significance to 
the Byronic despair. Byron’s faults of character, the limita- 
tions of his sympathies and insight, and the weakness of his 
reflective capacity (“sobald er reflectirt ist er ein Kind”) ,— 
all this—fortunately—robs his despondency of an unescapable 
convincingness. It is not what the settled dejection of a Shakes- 
pere or a Dante would be. Had he been a man of a complete sen- 
sibility and perfect appreciations, then might well Carlyle call 
on Goethe to come to our help when we had turned the last page 
of Byron. Luckily, though, our heaven-stormer was lame, and 
palsied in the right hand. Yet for all this, Byron remains the 
greatest poet of the negative that the world has seen. And this 
pre-eminence he owes to a moral greatness; for such as, good 
or ill, he is, being able to discover an unequivocal way only into 
doubt, denial, and despair; he has, though shaken like Man- 
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fred in the hall of Arimanes, “the imperishable excellence of 
sincerity and strength” to abide in what he sees. 

Before confronting the point whether really, however, nega- 
tion affords a basis for eminence either in art or morals, let us 
go, briefly, to the second item, mentioned at the outset, in our 
contrast between Byron and Wordsworth,—the question of 
“comfortable acquiescence.” Wordsworth, having renounced 
understanding and criticism, naturally took the next step in 
comfortable logic, turning defender of tradition and the old ar- 
rangements, and passing into the phase of poet of reaction.* 
Even on this ungrateful soil (has it not been said that poe- 
try, by nature, belongs to the opposition?), his genius man- 
aged to find some nourishment, but the end was, for the man, 
ease, for the poet, famishment. Byron, on the other hand, in 
his unflinching (if not always wise or profound) perseverance 
in the cause of reason, in his utter rejection of truce with make- 
believe, did not cease, to the end, to be at least what he still con- 
tinues to be,—the delight of all fighters of venerable formulas, 
triteness, and sham; an exemplar to the whole tribe of Maz- 
zinis, Castelars, and chiefs of the revolt, whether in the empire 
of mind within, or the realm of society and politics outside; as, 
to the leaders of forlorn hopes and lost causes, and men re- 
solved on resistance to the bottom of the last trench, a glorious 
fellow-Titan and inspired voice. The virtue of sincerity and 
strength made him a leader, after their kind, both of men and 
of poets. But what of the kind? 

First, is a genuine moral superiority possible in the extreme 
attitude of negation and revolt? Or is not rather acquiescence 
of the very innermost secret of morality? To pass by the ha- 
bitual speech of our funeral-discourses, in which men are 
praised for having “abode in the simple faith of their fathers,” 
does not so great a philosopher as Hegel counsel us, as the sum- 





*I do not, of course, say that this last transition of Wordsworth’s was 
wholly without spontaneity or perverse; but I do hold that it was very 
largely moralistically motivated, and moralism is always bad art, as well as 
dubious morality,—even when it brings conventional happiness and a sense 
of virtue. 
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mit of ethical clarification, to rest in the substance (1. e., the 
point of view and the standards) of the society in which our 
life-lot falls? In the choice master-spirits like Goethe and 
Shakespere, is not the crown, the very aureole of their wisdom 
. and goodness, a serene acquiescence? Fortunately, to meet 
these considerations, we are not obliged to go deeply into meta- 
physics. We need, in the first place, only to ask a question in 
turn. If there is any obligation higher than integrity—oneness 
and wholeness of self in judgment and act; if there is any meas- 
ure of truth, any standard of conduct, apart from and neg- 
lectful of this harmony of self,—what is it? In the second 
place, of course, the talk now is not of Byron’s fooleries or ef- 
fective stage-sorrows; nor is it pretended that Byron is not in- 
clined to give the benefit of the doubt to the pessimistic aspect 
of things: he lacks the self-containedness and ability to wait 
that belong to the very highest grade of souls. Yet, is it, lastly, 
true that Shakespere and Goethe end in acquiescence? If by 
acquiescence is understood checking the wild, self-consuming 
heat of the earlier protest, and taking instead the position of 
refraining from headlong onslaught where onslaught is plainly 
futile, and from impetuous attempts at final judgment where 
final judgment is impossible,—then, Yes. And this sort of 
acquiescence Byron too began to learn before the end, as wit- 
ness the raillery and by no means always desperate jests of 
“Juan,” in contrast with the passion of “Childe Harold.” He 
did not, it is true, arrive at the grand simple tolerance and 
sweet indulgence of the last years of Shakespere; but it must 
not be forgotten that, in part, this is because his problem is of a 
somewhat different nature than Shakespere’s or Goethe’s either. 
Both these writers are predominantly interested in Man and 
human nature as such, so that the concern of reconciliation to 
mankind lay closer at hand for them than it did for Byron, 
whose eye kept always running to that wider universe, in 
which mere man seems but an incident, even as alongside the 
seas and the mountains. And is it altogether absurd to say, 
further, that Byron’s perplexity was much more directly about 
God than either Shakespere’s or Goethe’s, so that the uncer- 
tainty of the writer of “Cain’’ was a more hopelessly complicat- 
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ed one than that either of the poet of “Timon” or of “Faust”? 
Granted, however, that Byron falls short here; yet does this 
reconciliation we are speaking of embrace also coming to terms 
in that quarter where Byron absolutely declined to make his 
peace? Does acquiescence include conformity? Wordsworth 
conformed, undeniably, and Englishmen usually praise him for 
it. What, though, is conformity? It consists, briefly, in giv- 
ing in your quiet adhesion to what happens to be. The thing, 
no doubt, is useful, to the peace alike of the individual and the 
world; and, to be sure, it involves some logic; but it involves 
much more avoidance of logic. Where is the evidence that 
Shakespere or Goethe conformed? Where have they consented 
to call the indifferent good, and the bad passable, or mum- 
mery truth? They may have ceased objurgation, but they did 
not go over to make-believe—certainly not as a matter of vir- 
tuous habit and principle. Byron neither went over to make- 
believe, nor ceased denouncing. Even in the lassitude of the 
last cantos of “Don Juan,” he pours out his raillery, and flings 
thick the biting darts of ridicule as proof, on this score at least, 
that this mind is still clear, free and honest. And, amid the 
slip-shod complaisant millions of us, the meed of praise be his 
for it! 

In conclusion, now, the query,—can negation and revolt 
furnish the substance of a great poetry? Let us put it in the 
extreme terms: can there be a poetry of blank pessimism? In 
this radical form, the question is not strictly pertinent to By- 
ron; for pessimism means negation gone over into its contrary 
of assertion, dogma. Byron, however, is no dogmatist, but a 
sceptic. His denials are rather the grief and distraction of a 
soul that sees but cannot believe its sight. Glorified visions of 
faith, love, humanity, and the universe are ever trembling above 
the horizon of his spirit and taking him captive, so that his 
poetry is not poor but rich in bodyings forth even of positive 
ideality ; nevertheless, since he only beholds to doubt, negation 
and despair are after all his underlying strains, and we may 
properly demand, whether a poetry of unconciliated negation is 
capable of ultimate beauty, of really being, at bottom, poetry 
at ali? The query is one that has scarcely received an unbi- 
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ased attention in esthetics, and might well engage a whole 
paper or even book in itself. We must let it pass with a single 
observation. We have insisted that the business of poetry is 
not consolation, but truth; though we have not yet explained 
- what kind of truth. Suppose that now we could sucessfully 
demonstrate, that this truth is not necessarily a blessed truth; 
in other words, that not necessarily and without further proof 
is the end of poetry a making-for-life (as even a critic like Ar- 
nold is very prone to take for granted) ; much less pleasure— 
except the pleasure of the satisfied yearning for insight, even 
for insight into the impossibility of insight ;—but that, instead, 
the simple business of poetry is authenticity and concrete pre- 
sentment of essential real truth. What then would be the 
objection—I mean the artistically disqualifying objection—to 
a negative poetry? Until we have clearly settled this point, 
let us not be in a hurry to discard Byron on the strength of an 
unexamined formula to the effect that all art must be optimistic 
or narcotic. I hope, rather, that we may—so long as this more 
radical test remains pending—have helped to show, right there 
where criticism against him is most usually directed, in the 
ethical heart of him, a merit not so common but that, in the 
mere moral interest, men should be unwilling to let pass the 
example and inspiration to it, even when obscured in much un- 
loveliness; while as regards zsthetic considerations, we have 
already said, and not many will deny, that at last—the appro- 
priate outer form not failing—the ethical centre and substance 


of art is one with the artistic. 
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ART AND MORALITY. 


It goes without saying, that it is impossible within the limits 
of an article, to deal exhaustively with the relations of Ethic 
and Aesthetic. An entirely adequate discussion of the subject 
could be accomplished only by a thorough examination of the 
question as to whether there be an essential connection between 
the human instinct that finds expression in strictly moral phe- 
nomena, and that which reflects itself in the forms of Art. We 
should, of course, have to examine and settle the difficult prob- 
lem as to the precise sphere of Aesthetic properly so called, 
and to say whether and how far Art, by its nature, is essentially 
a mode for the manifestation of moral ideas and aspirations ; 
we should have to decide whether there be a Good outside of 
the Beautiful, or a Beautiful outside of the Good. 

But approaching the subject from a somewhat popular stand- 
point and making the very simple assumption that Aesthetic 
and Moral or Social phenomena are essentially modes of spirit- 
ual manifestation, one may endeavor to show that the Art 
impulse, when it has issued in Creation, as opposed to mere 
Imitation, has been, in one or two strongly marked phases of 
social development, a correct and accurate exponent of the 
moral movement of the period to which it belongs. 

Spirit, from time to time in human history, has set its seal 
upon Nature in the form of Art. How far has the impress 
been morally significant ? 

Want of definiteness is the characteristic of all primitive 
forms of spiritual expression. Necessarily it is in the domain 
of Art that the earliest record of this want is left for posterity 
to read. Long ere poetry, politics, religion, have found ade- 
quate media, through which the thought they contain may live 
as history, the creative instinct has found means to imprint 
upon the world imperishable traces of the results of its activity. 
Through these, and often through these alone, can future ages 
guess at the poetic, the social, the political and the religious 
ideas that moulded and mastered the development of prehis- 
toric man. 
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Here, it is in architecture, that we find the most character- 
istic attempts of the aesthetic impulse to express itself. Bar- 
baric Art, in the distinctive features of it, must be studied 
through the religious monuments of races whom Herodotus 
. would have named civilized Barbarians. In ancient Babylonia 
and India, but most of all in ancient Egypt, the creative instinct 
wrote itself in larger symbols than are to be found among any 
other scenes of primitive human activity. What little we can 
learn of the ethical ideas of such a dim antiquity, we can guess 
at only by attempting to spell out the religious conceptions of 
ancient peoples from the stone symbols in which they strove to 
give them sensuous form. Strove, for everywhere are the 
marks not only of struggle but of failure. In the vastness and 
gloom of huge temples, in the bewildering size of stupendous 
pyramids, in the giddy loftiness of tower and obelisk, in costly 
sculpturing and rich arabesque,—in all these are the records of 
a painful strife, in which the human spirit was ever vainly en- 
deavoring to find articulate expression for ideas which, with 
all its labor, it could not reduce to form. They tell the story of 
peoples in whose life dwelt the veritable creative force, a force 
that could find no articulate voice, a force that issued in mon- 
strous births, that spent itself in vain quantitative and iterative 
effort, striving to subdue nature and speak through it, but ever- 
more itself subdued to what it worked in, struggling to make 
matter luminous with the light of mind, but evermore itself 
cast down in darkness and buried under the pyramid which it 
raised. 

Whatever be the historical or mythological significance of 
the story of the Tower of Babel, there is nothing, from the aes- 
thetic standpoint, more infinitely pathetic than the idea which 
that story involves. To make dead matter the ladder of sub- 
lime aspiration by mere aggregation and repetition, this is the 
fate and the tragedy of early Art, before the spirit of Beauty 
has learned to clothe itself in a material form worthy of itself 
and adequate to the expression of it. 

Of the moral ideas that influenced the lives of these early 
artists in stone and brick, it is more than difficult to form 
other than a theoretic estimate. If we may judge from the 
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ethical phenomena manifested by the history of their descend- 
ants, as that history is reflected for example in such a writer as 
Herodotus, we find that Art, however inarticulate, was a very 
fair reflection of such moral instincts as were yet awake. Lofty 
enough conceptions of the value and dignity of law and order, 
of reverence for authority human and Divine, for age and wis- 
dom and genius, of submission to fate, of the need for propiti- 
ating offended deities by sacrifice and ritual, sometimes an 
exaggerated humaneness, sometimes a superstitious recognition 
of the sanctity of human life,—all this often consisting with 
the most chaotic disregard of individual moral relations, the 
most monstrous sexuality and the most revolting cruelty. Mor- 
ality like Art is here purposeless, inarticulate. It is impossible 
to deny the existence of an ethical consciousness, but the half 
articulate voice of moral obligation is drowned in the clash of 
the cymbals that accompanies a mere quantitative atonement 
for moral failures, just as the bright grace of the Spirit of 
Beauty 1s quenched amid the awful gloom of the Temple, or 
killed by the ugly mass of the pyramid. 

In one aspect of ancient Art, however, there is both ethical 
and artistic possibility. In the idea of the Sphinx, the spirit of 
the ancient world found a partial articulation. Here the 
struggle with nature is most manifest, here where victory 
and defeat so strangely mingle. The divine womanhood of 
the head and bust, the contemplative power of the broad mas- 
sive brow, the soul of eternity that sleeps in the calm wakeful- 
ness of the eyes, the depth of emotion wedded to indomitable 
will in the full firm lips, and below all this, and supporting it, 
and linked with it as indissoluble part of one organism, the 
lion’s body with its virile force of muscle in shoulder and thigh 
and haunch,—such are the elements in this, the most marvel- 
ous aesthetic conception of the genius of antiquity. 

What need is there to point out the ethical import of such a — 
conception or to show that here a moral consciousness strug- 
gles, not altogether in vain, to give birth to the very deepest of 
moral ideas? 

It is the dualism of Nature and Spirit, the eterna! war of the 
actual and the ideal of the moral life. To a later age of Art 
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was left the task of disclosing the inherent inadequacy of the 
half beast, half human creation, to express, with a clear articu- 
lateness, the conflict of matter and mind; an age which, in the 
complete human form, should find the balance of the antithesis, 
and in finding it should lose it and itself be lost in the growing 
light of its own thought, no less than in the darkness of its 
extinction by a world conquering alien. In Barbaric Art and 
in Barbaric Ethics, Spirit was inarticulate because it could not 
find in matter an adequate medium for its expression. It is to 
the sculpture of Greece and to the thought and life of Athens 
in the age of Pericles that we must go for the records of a race 
who glioried in finding such a medium, and who paid the pen- 
alty of believing that its adequacy was permanent. 

In Athenian Art and in Athenian Society and Politics, we 
find an atmosphere illumined by the light of self-conscious de- 
finiteness. Freedom in order, liberty under law, thought cloth- 
ing itself infinite embodiment and for the time unconscious of 
its limitation, finding indeed in the idea of limit the fullest ex- 
pression of its highest aims and aspirations,—such were some 
of the characteristic springs of the Greek life at its loftiest 
reach of achievement. Spirit seemed to have lost, in the pliancy 
of matter, the sense of Infinitude; matter seemed to have be- 
come instinct with all spiritual possibility. Did intelligence ever 
conceive of any form in which more truly and simply dwells 
the soul of an Infinite Beauty than in the rhythmic curves of the 
Theseus? Before the most time mutilated remains of that age, 
we breathe the air not of the studio but of the shrine: any sense 
of admiration at the rare possibilities of skill of hand and brain 
is instinctively checked as a profaneness, and we all but believe 
that a marble bosom did heave into glowing life beneath the 
last loving touches of Pygmalion’s chisel. 

Turn where you will amid the surviving fragments of the 
creative energy of the Greek imagination, you find the same 
marvelous idealization of matter, the same conviction that the 
hard rind of Nature has for once been broken through, that 
Nature has given up its foreignness and willingly yielded to the 
interpretative insight of Art; that man has risen clear of the 
brute; that the human form is, even to the eye of sense, divine. 
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The ideas thus reflected in this golden age of plastic Art 
were precisely the ideas that moulded the social life of Athens. 
To make the life of its citizens free, happy, beautiful, pur- 
poseful, naturally artistic, as well as artistically natural, was 
the aim of the lofty leading spirits whom the genius of the 
Greek life inspired. The actual of that life came so near to the 
ideal, that that aim was all but realized. The self-conscious- 
ness of that realization constituted at once the serene sunlight 
of the Attic Spirit and the darkness of the Fate in which ere 
long it was swallowed up. 

The artistic and the ethical ideals were, as if for a moment, 
one. Art reflected life and educated it; the moral impulse 
found in Art its truest and fullest expression, until the idea of 
“Art for Art” became an ethical as well as an aesthetic aspira- 
tion, destroying the deepest life of the former, and depriving 
Art of its moral significance. Why, it has often been asked, 
did Greek Morality degenerate most, precisely at the moment 
when Greek Art achieved its noblest triumphs? The question 
has been variously answered ; doubtless there must be various 
elements in the answer. When Socrates says that Ethics, to be 
truly such, must be purposeful, self-conscious, he indicates the 
source of the moral weakness of the spirit of his time. 

So long as the ideal of the State was a vital thing for the in- 
dividual citizen, so long as the Athenian cultivated his body 
and exercised his intelligence in the service of the Genius of 
his City, he escaped the worst consequences of that exclusive- 
ness which the Society of the City enforced. Till then he could 
be socially self-denying, publicly brave and privately honorable 
and virtuous, according to his ideas of honor and virtue. But, 
with the dawn of the ambition, begotten of the age of Pericles, 
to make the individual life under the strong underlying aes- 
thetic impulse of the Athenian spirit, a work of art, came the 
end of the Greek Ethics and the degradation of the Greek Art. 
To aim at the acquirement of beauty, physical and moral, with 
a view not to the service of Athene but to individual self-com- 
placence and individual blessedness, to strive after a statuesque 
completeness in the individual life, with only the vaguest refer- 
ence to a correspondingly increased value in the aggregate of 
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social relations, this was the fatal moral mistake of the philo- 
sophically grounded life of the most perfect of ancient com- 
munities. In the course of the development of such a mistake, 
it was but natural that the State, less and less an object of de- 
‘ votion, should lose its cohesiveness and cease to be. In the 
sphere of Art, the like degeneracy was not less real because it is 
more difficult to trace. It is true that public spirit, patriotism, 
glad, or at the lowest ungrudging self-sacrifice to duty, clear- 
ness of moral discernment, the fidelity of friendship, the sancti- 
ty of domestic relations, that these had vanished as facts of po- 
litical and social life, long ere the bloom was shed or even the 
fair bud had fully unfolded itself in the flower of Greek crea- 
tive Art. That flower derived its quality from a root and soil 
to which the glorious past of Athens had most largely contrib- 
uted. The growth of the Greek idea, especially in its degener- 
acy, was characterized by a rapidity unexampled in history. 
Hence the Art of its last days, that is the noblest forms of that 
Art did not strictly belong to the short and fleeting epoch in 
which it appeared, save perhaps in a certain self-conscious 
pride of technique, which is not altogether undiscernible even 
in the very purest of its creations. Whatever exception we 
must here allow to the general principle that the results of the 
creative impulse correctly reflect the ethical life of the time, 
must be grounded upon the unique swiftness of the Athenian 
social development, upon the wide application of the words, 
“Ars longa vita brevis’ and upon the fact proved by all history 
that the highest products of thought and imagination are often 
reaped in periods of incipient national and social decay. Yet 
speaking broadly, the defects of the ethical conceptions of 
Greece were essentially the defects of her Art. The Greek 
State, like the Greek religion of which its Art was the nominal 
exponent, was based upon a doctrine of natural selection. It 
rested upon the belief, practical at once and theoretic, that the 
choice specimens of mankind alone should inherit the earth. 
It lifted some human qualities into the Divine, but not hu- 
manity as such. It found no place or voice for the infinite pa- 
thos that gives to modern Morality and Art of the highest types 
whatever of value or permanence or beauty they possess. It 
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found no expression for the wail of the slave or the claim to 
compassion of the physically, morally, or intellectually weak. 
It cast out from it all shapes of deformity, or misery, or mis- 
fortune, as an ugliness, which its refined ethical and artistic 
taste could neither use nor tolerate. Hence, beyond all the sun- 
light of an ideal life of healthy practical energy and contem- 
plative thought, there loomed ever the shadow of that fate, 
which, in the natural and necessary philanthropic reaction that 
preceded the assault of Rome upon its effete political life, 
wrapped Athens in the gloom in which so soon its exclusive 
freedom and its creative power were lost. The idea “Art for 
Art” consoling motto of the Greeks, who, when their country 
was enslaved, set up their studios in the Imperial City and 
amid the luxury of the voluptuous towns of the Campanian 
Coast, was neither new nor strange. We have said that it is 
difficult to connect the moral degeneracy of the most splendid 
phase of Athenian life with the noblest creative achievements 
which were contemporary with that degeneracy. It is 
not so difficult on a wide familiarity with some even of the 
most exquisite productions of Athenian Art. One of the most 
renowned works of the chisel of Praxiteles is the Aphrodite of 
Cnidos. No goddess more truly influenced the society of Ath- 
ens in her hour of most unquestioned supremacy. No altar was 
more duly honored by public offering or by private rite. No 
deity was ever more really worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
And, as he bowed before the shrine, the Athenian devotee paid 
his vows and presented his gifts, and poured out his prayers, 
to the idealized image of the most noted beauty and the most 
notorious profligate of the age. Phyrne, the courtesan for 
whose bought smile and favors the young noblesse of the city 
contended, had served as model to Praxiteles, mightiest master 
of Athenian Sculpture at its best. 

It was the belief in the ideal oi the State as conceived by the 
Greek mind and all but realized in the Greek life, that de- 
stroyed the moral possibilities of Greece; it was the aesthetic 
faith that found in the sensuous perfectness of the human form 
an adequate medium for spiritual expression, that killed 
Athenian Art. 
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Space does not permit us to follow through decadence to 
death the future progress of either. The spiritual atmosphere 
of earlier imperial Rome is not healthy either for the student 
of Ethics or the student of Art; an atmosphere of more than 
_ half insane sensuality and cruelty. The grossness of morals 
and the prostitution of Art are reflected with a fearful clearness 
in those sculptures and sketches from Pompeii, collected in a 
museum at Naples, which women are not allowed to enter. 

In Rome the Greek Art found its grave; but in Rome also 
the Art spirit had its resurrection as reflector at once and 
teacher of a new ethic and a new life. 

Amid the vilest travesties of the speculative Greek Morality 
in its epicurean phase, there lived and grew the stoic ideal, 
which, with all its narrowness of conception, still contained the 
germ of an infinite Ethical possibility. To the latter it was 
given to speak the last word of the old world both for Art and 
Ethics, and unconsciously to announce the advent of a new 
era for both. 

The moral ideal of the earlier Roman Stoics revolted from 
Art. It wanted the touch of emotion to make it a religion, 
whose universal aspiration should recognize and include uni- 
versal needs. It was doubtless a preparation for Christian 
Art and Morality, but it is difficult to see how these could ever 
have been evolved from it. It felt the pathos of human life, 
but in its essential and practical pessimism it contained no idea 
of an optimism on the basis of pessimism, such as constituted 
the very deepest truth of Christianity. Its highest outlook was 
towards the dim suggestion of a life beyond the grave, 
“where,” says Seneca, “there will be union with God and then 
shall we behold that beauty which cannot be expressed to 
men.” 

Yet, underneath the splendors of the upper world of Rome, 
underneath the streets where rattled and glittered the chariots 
of voluptuous patrician epicureanism, covering with dust or 
mud the self-contained Stoic with his solemn stately tread, 
there lived, amid the dim vistas of the catacombs, a world of 
possibility both for Ethics and for Art. There, amid graves 
and darkness, was growing a society which, in its social anti- 
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theses and its play of passion, was to combine the universalis- 
tic ideal of the Stoic wi... purified enthusiasm for that beauty 
which the Stoic despised. 

Passing over the attractive field of inquiry, that would invite 
to an attempt to trace the development of the new birth of Art 
and Morals which belongs to the early Christian centuries, the 
emergence above ground from the catacombs of the Christian 
Spirit and its evolution as manifested in the Roman, the By- 
zantine, the Lombard, and the Gothic Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, let it suffice to glance at that form of Art which most 
distinctively belongs to Christianity—Painting, and at the 
moral life which corresponded with it. In Christianity Spirit 
never found its adequate expression in Art; even from the first 
the moral ideal transcended full infinite manifestation ; it could 
be no longer expressed through matter: Barbaric inarticulate- 
ness and Classic balance alike lay behind it; it did indeed take 
up into self the artistic impulse, in so far as form and color 
were concerned, and use it for its own high ends, but in so do- 
ing it glorified, exalted, transfigured, satisfied, it until, like the 
Greek Morality, it lost it, though unlike the Greek Morality 
it survived the loss. 

In the perfection of pictorial Art under the Christian im- 
pulse, we have, of course, the reflection of some of the deepest 
ethical truths. of which Christianity was the source. Under 
our present limits a glance at one or two outstanding features 
must suffice. 

One of the central ideas of this Age of Art was the Madon- 
na. This was perhaps the greatest ethical, as it was the great- 
est esthetic conception of the Middle Ages. In Classical Art 
it has no counterpart. dewov to tixteey eotw, Says Sopho- 
cles, but the idea is a mere casual reflection. The divinity of 
Motherhood simply did not influence practicaily the Athenian 
life or the Athenian Art. 

In the moral culture, the moral regeneration of Christen- 
dom, what force has played a more resultful part? In the 
Magdalene, the divinity of Repentance found its earliest utter- 
ance, a conception which was or would have been most as- 
suredly “foolishness” to the Greek philosophic mind, even 
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under its deepest and truest moral mood. To trace the power 
of these two artistic, as well as religious creations, to the uni- 
versal popularity of female deities in every age, as shown in 
the worship of Diana, Astarte, or Isis, is not only to rationalize 
Christianity; it is to miss the ethical import of the most es- 
sential of its ideas. In the Christ of Medizval Painting, the 
divinity of Sorrow and the worth of Man as Man give the full- 
est expression to the spirit of Stoicism, while they add to that 
spirit the element of passion, without which abstract self-re- 
nunciation, no less than abstract universalism, could never fas- 
cinate or renovate mankind. It was not the Greek idea of God 
in the image of man, it was no apotheosis of the rarest intellec- 
tual and physical human beauty; no artificial divine humanity 
formed by the palaestra and the School, with eyes that had 
looked on no ugliness and ears which discordance had never 
entered. It was a figure whose humanity had been worn and 
spent in service, and whose divinity had become perfect 
through suffering. 

The forms of an Art like this, so long as it was true to itself, 
were never self-consciously adequate to the ideas that inspired 
it. It was an Aesthetic Age, in which “Art for Art” was never 
a motive; whose half unconscious motto was “Art for Re- 
ligion,” when Religion and Morality were one. In its noblest 
remains we are invariably struck by the mighty force of one 
idea; there is no slovenly slurring of details, yet there is no 
self-complacent pride of technique; while, from the ethical 
point of view, we are taught without being lectured, and our 
aesthetic enjoyment is seldom if ever less, because it is the ve- 
hicle of moral teaching. The greatest religious painters, per- 
haps, never painted in order to teach, yet the essence of the 
purest Ethics of their time was most unquestionably very 
largely inspired by their work.. Paradoxical though at first 
sight it seems, it is just as unquestionable that, in the deca- 
dence of the sixteenth century, the dawn of the idea of “Art for 
Art” was precisely the point at which Art and Morals ceased 
to have an essential connection. 

The growth of Pictorial Art in the service of the Church 
corresponded with a broadening ethical outlook. More than 
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any other agent it unfolded to the world the universalism which 
only half consciously inspired it. The abstract form in Sculp- 
ture tended to stereotype the ideas it expressed. In Painting, 
the principles of shadow and perspective formed the elements 
of an infinite progress, while they interpreted the pathos and 
the universality of the Christian conceptions of Humanity and 
of Moral relation. The inadequacy of Painting, even for ten- 
tative spiritual expression, disclosed itself just before the Ref- 
ormation. Art lost its simplicity, its subordination of detail, 
its independence of technique, its reverence, its spirituality of 
conception, its purity of execution. Hence, it gave up Crea- 
tion for imitation, loving interpretation for sensuous idolatry, 
spirit for sense and freedom for license. It ceased to lend itself 
to the display of religious facts, and then and thereafter, as 
Ruskin says, “religious facts were employed for the display 
of Art,” and by a gradual process Art degenerated, through 
the sensuousness of realistic flesh color, until it came to revel 
at last in the clever realism of technique displayed by the still 
life and domesticity of the Dutch School. “Ye have made the 
Virgin,” says Savonarola to the painters of Florence, “Ye have 
made the Virgin to appear like a prostitute.” What wonder 
that the Church of the Reformation disdained the Sisterhood 
of Art? The Reformation could not come while a genuine ar- 
tistic impulse promoted a pure worship and a lofty morality. 
It had to come when sensuousness took the place of aspiration, 
and spiritual adoration was exchanged for idolatry. The suc- 
cess of Medieval Art was unquestionably owing to the fact 
that genius was nourished in the atmosphere of a passionate 
social purity. When that atmosphere became contaminated, 
scenic Art could be no longer the essential handmaid of re- 
ligion. : 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to discuss at length the relation 
of Art and Ethics after the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
for it is in Music and in Poetry, rather than in the Plastic 
or Pictorial spheres of Art, that that relation is most clearly 
seen. The moral movement of post-Reformation society is, 
of course, from age to age, reflected in the portrait and the 
landscape, as well as in the spirit of the periodic modernizing 
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or imitation of pagan Models; yet these are but accidental re- 
flections; they are not the creative impress of an ethical im- 
pulse. 

One instance of such an impress under such an impulse, we 
select in closing from the history of four centuries: one of the 
' most obvious and one of the most suggestive. The social 
earthquake of the French Revolution had no concomitant and 
no result more significant for the Aesthetic or the Moral in- 
terests of mankind than the rise of that movement of thought 
of which Goethe and Wordsworth were the most outstanding 
exponents. In wide diversity of manner and form, yet with a 
perfect oneness in spirit and in originality, they expressed an 
idea which all the glory of Medieval Art at its highest point 
failed to reach. For the noblest thought of Leonardo, of Pe- 
rugino, of Raphael, was the mystic union of Earth and 
Heaven; to the poetic spirit of the nineteenth century it was 
given to grasp and realize the deeper conception of the Eternal 
and Essential unity of the Human and the Divine. 


JAMEs LAING. 
Dysart, SCOTLAND. 





RELIGION AS AN IDEA. 


RECENT philosophical literature presents, among other note- 
worthy features, a peculiar handling of the subject of relig- 
ion. This peculiarity in treatment may be described as a more 
or less conscious commingling, even confusion, of elements. 
On the one hand, writers are concerned to make plain the bio- 
logical and sociological function of religion and they give defi- 
nitions accordingly : 


“Religion is a substitute in the rational world for instinct in the sub- 
rational world.” # 





* The writer of this paper wishes to call attention to the fact that he is 
not concerned to establish any form of faith but simply to inquire whether 
the term “religion” does not demand a more exact connotation than is given 
it in recent discussions. 

* Lester F. Ward: Article. “Essential Nature of Religion.” 
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“Religion is a suppression of our fallible wills to what we conceive of as 
a higher will, the restraint of individualistic impulses to racial ones, This 
restraint seems to me to be of the very essence of religion.” * 


“Religion is the effective desire to be in right relations to the power mani- 
festing itself in the universe.” * 

These definitions, exhibiting, as I have said, the functional 
value of religion, rest on the experienced fact of a reality, not 
ourselves, which is practically omnipotent. On the other hand 
there are definitions which seem to find in religion a fact hav- 
ing other value than that of restraint. 

“Religion is an excitement of the cheerful, expansive, dynamogenic or- 
der. Religion cannot be a mere anachronism and survival, but must exert 


a permanent function whether she be with or without intellectual content 
and whether, if she have any, it be true or false.” ° 


We are prepared by these words, for the more formal defi- 
nition of religion as “the total reaction of the individual in the 
presence of that which is primary and enveloping. Religion 
adds a new dimension to life and spreads out a new reach 
of freedom making easy and felicitous what in any case is nec- 
essary.” 

We may place in this second class of definitions, Arnold’s 
conception of a power that makes for righteousness, also 
Fiske’s quasi-psychical energy, and last of all the recent ex- 
pression of Professor Royce before the Amrican Philosophi- 
cal Association ® where he says: “Religion, in its higher sense, 
is the consciousness of practical relations to a real but unseen 
spiritual order whose authority, as furnishing the rule for con- 
duct, is conceived as absolute and whose worth and dignity are 
recognized as supreme.” This Professor Royce pronounces 
the most important business of the human being. 

It is plain that these definitions, while differing in the gen- 
eral conception as above indicated, agree in failing to discrimi- 
nate between what religion is as a given, present reality in 
the evolution of thought and belief, and what religion is as rep- 





* Henry Rutgers Marshall: “Instinct and Reason.” 

* Ira W. Howerth: INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF ETHics, January, 1903. 
5 James: “Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

® Published in this Journat April, 1903. 
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resenting the highest conception of which the human mind is 
capable. We are concerned to know not only what religion 
is here and there and elsewhere, but what religion ought to be 
if the most fully developed man is to profess religion. 

_ Among the quotations cited above, the utterance of Pro- 
fessor Royce comes nearest to our present thought. He de- 
clares religion to be the consciousness of practical relations 
to a real but unseen spiritual order. Here, as he tells us, we 
have a rule of conduct that is absolute and of a supreme worth 
and dignity. 

There is noticeable in all this handling of religion, not ex- 
cepting the last, a desire to get on without what is known in 
orthodox parlance, as a personal God. Professor Royce re- 
lates us to an unseen spiritual order. The writer must not, for 
one moment, be taken to imply that this rejection of the ortho- 
dox teaching is due to prejudice or narrowness. The fact is 
exactly the contrary. Such views as those of Professors 
Royce and James are the result of a conviction that we must 
have a higher, larger, and in every way diviner conception 
of religion than the creed of orthodoxy provides. 

The gross anthropomorphism of all religions has inevitably 
brought it about that religion now attempts to get itself ex- 
pressed without any anthropomorphism whatsoever. Doubt- 
less there is below this still a further consideration, viz. the 
conviction that the existence of a personal God cannot be ac- 
cepted by enlightened reason. 

Now it is the purpose of the present paper to insist that 
whether you can or cannot believe in a personal God is a mat- 
ter totally distinct from the question as to whether such belief 
is essential for the highest religious conception. A man may 
be alike justified and constrained to say: “Religion for me 
means belief in a personal God ; if I cannot secure such a belief, 
I shall not profess religion. ‘An unseen spiritual order’ must 
be an order of unseen spirits, or spirit if it is to determine my 
conduct or character.” 

Since on all hands definitions of religion are put forward, 
and since nearly all of these are in terms of the vaguest gen- 
erality, the writer submits one from the concrete approach: 
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Religion is the binding of human personality to a supreme 
personality. The differencing marks of this definition are 
clear. First, religion is a binding—there is in it a conscious- 
ness of obligation. Second, this obligation is to make oneself 
like the supreme self. Third, this supremacy is due to and 
grounded in a transcendent excellence of character and noth- 
ing else. As the Best Being, and for no other reason, has God a 
right to me. Underneath the entire definition is the idea of 
personality. What does personality mean? It means self-con- 
scious intelligence. It is no objection to say that self-con- 
scious intelligence cannot be defined—for this is the ultimate 
and no ultimate can be defined. 

The question before us is whether philosophy can furnish a 
higher definition of religion. There is no need in this paper 
to enter into historical considerations or to attempt to show, 
by distinguished examples, that wherever religion has been 
most powerful and comforting, it has exhibited faith in a 
Living God. We are concerned wholly with the idea and with 
the question as to whether the human mind is capable of any 
higher idea. It is safe to say that all will agree to set apart 
the word God to stand for the highest conception of which we 
are capable. 

Have we anything higher or can we create anything higher 
than the conception of a Supreme Self-Conscious Intelligence? 
It is interesting to note that men as far removed from ortho- 
doxy as Mr. Spencer, distinctly assert that we are not capable 
of any higher conception. It is interesting further to observe 
that in the same breath with which he says this, he adds: 
“That is no reason for not believing in such an existence.” 
“How do we know,” he asks, “that there may not be a being as 
far removed from the limited intelligence of man as man is 
from the intelligence of the brute?” Here, as the writer be- 
lieves, we meet a most diffusively pernicious fallacy in al] rea- 
soning on this subject. We do not know how much greater 
realities there may be than those we do know and must know, 
therefore let us not believe as we know and must know but 
exactly as we do not know and cannot know. 

There is scarcely anything more astonishing among the dis- 
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plays of human reason than Mr. Spencer’s attempt, made many 
years since, to reconcile science and religion. Tracing the 
conceptions of science and religion to their irresolvable re- 
mainders, he found these to be the same for each, viz. an un- 
knowable. The only characteristic of this reality is existence 
—weiter nichts—as though there could be for any conscious- 
ness a “somewhat” which was not a “somehow.” 

Consider the religion of it. Science and faith on their knees 
before an existence of which not the slightest state of con- 
sciousness is to be had! All determination is negation, there- 
fore if you speak of God, He is no longer God. Here we are 
reminded of Mr. Bradley’s caustic footnote, “Appearance and 
Reality” page 128: “I do not wish to be irreverent, but Mr. 
Spencer’s attitude towards his Unknowable strikes me as a 
pleasantry, the point of which lies in its unconsciousness. It 
seems a proposal to take something for a God simply and solely 
because we co not know what the devil it can be. But I am 
far from attributing to Mr. Spencer any one consistent view.” 

The fact of the matter seems to be that our refined culture is 
so shocked by the least anthropomorphism in approaching God 
that no God whatsoever is left to approach. We all know the 
favorite argument here and upon what assumption it is based. 
The finite cannot conceive the infinite,—because the infinite 
is exactly that which is beyond the finite. How shall anyone’ 
grasp that which he cannot grasp? Nothing seems more co- 
gent thari this—and nothing is more genuine nonsense. The 
nonsense is the necessary outcome of man’s determination to 
give objective reality to the creation of his own mind. The 
distinction between noumenon and phenomenon—infinite and 
finite—is in itself, 1. e., as representing the state of the case be- 
yond man’s consciousness, an utter figment. The finite means 
nothing but our present relations with the infinite. We touch 
the infinite on every side, are parts of it, ourselves declare its 
nature. To say therefore that we cannot have a solitary state of 
consciousness about it is the extreme of folly. Whenever, by 
permission of Mr. Spencer, we know the pitiable phenomenal 
we know the infinite. 

It is to be hoped that this old “inconceivability” argument 
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will play no farther part in discussions about matters of fact 
or about inferences from fact. The only inconceivability 
worth talking of in an infinite universe, is that which is dis- 
played by the incongruent elements of a conception—such as a 
round square or a double unit. 

When we pass from form to matter nothing is to be ruled out 
as impossible because, up to date, our experience is lacking in 
a given direction. Not long since it would have been pro- 
nounced as impossible as it was inconceivable, that we could 
look through nine inches of solid oak. Yet many of us have 
done this, and should one come forward saying “I can project 
my thought by a wordless, wireless telegraphy, through miles 
of space,” a fitting modesty would bid him do so and show the 
doing to others. Let us then say the phenomenon is the nou- 
menon appearing; in knowing phenomenon, we know noume- 
non. 

We return to the definition of religion as a binding of our 
personality to a supreme personality, and assert that, as an 
idea, a conception, this is higher than the vague presentations 
found in current literature on the subject. 

Test the definition from the side of the intellect and from 
the side of the emotions. Intellect assures us that self-con- 
scious intelligence is a fact—also that it is a fact of very high 
rank. No distinction is more evident than that between the 
thing and the thought of the thing. The thing knows not that 
it is a thing; the thought knows and knows that it knows. 
Now this fact, which none can dispute, must be taken at its full 
value and the orily way to do this is to realize that the fact 
came by way of the universe itself. The universe has produced 
a self-conscious individual who is aware of the universe and 
of himself as aware. This transcendent fact should give a new 
meaning to reality, should illuminate it from every side, show- 
ing that the universe is in no sense static, also that self-con- 
scious intelligence may be in no sense static. 

Because self-conscious intelligence is, within our experience, 
exhibited through the limited centers of individuals, does it in 
any sense follow that no unlimited self-conscious intelligence 
is possible? Consider the highest expression of human intel- 
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lect as such—taking as a type, Aristotle the “Master of them 
that know.” Here the relation of finite to infinite is of the lim- 
ited and serial order, but evidences of something else are also 
present. The unrivaled dialectic is simply a direct and relatively 
complete contact of consciousness with its subject matter. In 
like manner the painstaking accumulation of facts and the 
grasp of the subjects through their history is the relatively 
complete adjustment of consciousness to a world-process. 
What then compels us to maintain that the idea of an intelli- 
gence exceeding that of Aristotle as his exceeds the intelligence 
of the oyster is contradictory? Contradictory to what? Not to 
experience for experience points in that direction. To the ne- 
cessities of thought? Not at all, if once we banish the figment 
of our own devising that the infinite is whatever the finite is 
not. 

A supreme self-conscious intelligence then is our highest 
God-concept. We demand that the power that makes for 
righteousness shall know that it is making for righteousness, 
that the quasi-psychical energy shall be so far and so dis- 
tinctively psychical as to know what it is about, that the 
“unseen spiritual order’ shall be somewise approachable, that 
it shall mean something more than is embodied by the nega- 
tive term invisibility. 

Spinoza’s God-idea, like all his ideas, is crystal clear and ex- 
hibits our present thought in masterly statement—“God is a 
being, each of whose attributes exhibits an infinite and eternal 
nature.” This Spinoza rightly assures us means that each at- 
tribute is absolutely infinite, not infinite suo genere only. The 
entire being of God is in each—in the attribute mercy in the at- 
tribute power, in the attribute omniscience. God is absolutely 
just in His mercy and absolutely merciful in His justice—so 
through all attributes. It does not dispose of our thought to say 
that such a God is the noblest work of man, for in saying this 
the entire position of the paper is granted. We seek to know 
exactly what God must mean for us, the term God being used 
for our highest conception. 

Our contention then is with those who, claiming to have the 
most advanced God-idea, speak to us in abstractions of the 
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“presence of that which is primary and enveloping,” and tell 
us that religion means “an excitement of the cheerful, expan- 
sive, dynamogenic order.” It really seems that we need not, as 
we certainly cannot, concern ourselves much about that which 
is “primary and enveloping.” We certainly need some way of 
getting an authority which, as Professor Royce says, will 
furnish a rule for conduct whose worth and dignity will be rec- 
ognized as supreme. There is no consciousness so intellectual 
that it can divest itself of such need, for the need is grounded 
in the very essence of intellect. To intelligize is to perceive. 
To perceive is to perceive somewhat. Thus in our most ab- 
stract generalizations are we tethered to facts—concrete, indi- 
vidual objects and persons. 

From the point of view of intellect, consciousness of self 
is the highest reality attainable. Kant’s transcendental self, 
in the unity of apperception, makes experience possible—and 
Hegel’s reflective self, as the last, highest, stage in the evolution 
of reason, thinks reality as a union of contradictories. 

Now comes the distinctive doctrine of our day, scientific 
evolution, and shows a process in which the simple has be- 
come the complex, the homogeneous the heterogeneous, and, 
last of all, shall we say, comes the growing appreciation of this 
doctrine as an exposition of the nature of being, of the uni- 
verse. Most interesting is it to observe that this appreciation 
carries us back to Kant and to Hegel. My meaning is that a 
newer emphasis has been put upon self-consciousness as a re- 
ality this universe was at work at—was determined to exhibit. 
A newer meaning is put upon struggle, contest, as the only way 
to character, self-determined excellence, moral worth. “The 
far-off event” has drawn so near as to suggest the meaning of 
it all—this stormy, struggling, developing life of ours. 

It remains to consider the God-idea from that other side of 
human nature, the side of the emotions. Long ago Mr. Bain 
thought to tell us the truth about religion when he said: “Re- 
ligion, being primarily an affair of the emotions, means must 
be sought for heightening these.” Man not only reasons, he 
feels. About this there can be no question. All ethical judg- 
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ment-standards class themselves under reason or feeling as the 
ultimate source of appeal. 

With regard to feeling, two facts are of fundamental import. 
These facts are clearly and forcibly stated by Hegel.’ 

“Feeling is the immediate and, as it were, the closest contact in which the 
thinking subject can stand to a given subject.” “Trained and sterling feel- 
ing is the feeling of an educated mind—and it is with such a mind that the 
rectified material enters into its feeling and receives form.” “If any man 
on any topic appeals not to the nature and notion of the thing, or at least 
to reasons, but to his feeling, the only thing to do is to let him alone, be- 
cause, by his behavior he refuses to have lot or part in common rationality, 
but shuts himself up in his private and particular self.” 


The first of these facts will doubtless be universally admit- 
ted. There is nothing so essentially, peculiarly, our own as our 
feelings. We can in a sense envisage, put out of ourselves, our 
thoughts; this we can in no sense do with our feelings. Yet 
the first fact has more in it than this truth. “Feeling is the 
closest contact in which as thinkers,” we can stand to a given 
subject. This means that thinking alone will not and cannot 
relate us as closely to a given subject as we are capable of be- 
ing related. The subject is not ours until we have felt it; if we 
are unmoved by the truth we are not in possession of the truth. 

One of the most radical defects in modern education, and a 
defect for which no provision seems anywhere contemplated 
in our reconstruction of curricula and our fads, is met ex- 
actly in our overestimation of the intellectual and underesti- 
mation of the emotional. In our reaction from sentimentality 
and gush we have attained that rarified extreme where feeling 
is “bad form” and we all know that when’ anything 
is “bad form” it is at its worst. As illustration the writer 
has in mind a “reader” for a large eastern publishing house 
who gave as his chief ground for rejecting a manuscript, the 
fact that it irritated him by surprising him every little while 
into states of feeling. This critic’s horror of melodrama as 
“bad form” had robbed him of the divinest reality belonging to 
human nature, viz. its right to feel. 

Many educators would admit that to establish a pupil in 





* “Philosophy of Mind.” I quote from Wallace’s translation, pages 68-69. 
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pure tastes and likings is to come very near saving him in his 
earthly career. This admission is the admission of feeling as 
the fundamental reality of character. No reformation in edu- 
cation could compare in beneficence with that which would 
develop within the pupils the feeling side of the truths they 
learn. This brings us to our second fact of fundamental im- 
portance. 

Feeling should be a trained feeling, i. e., the feeling of an 
educated mind and this because “it is with such a mind that the 
rectified material enters into its feeling and receives form.” 
This thought is to be considered from two sides. Feeling de- 
pends upon fact for its right to exist. Secondly, all fact as 
such is capable of producing feeling. 

Consider the first statement. Feeling has its source in fact. 
This justifies feeling, saves it from sentimentality and gush. 
Recall, in this connection, the statement of Professor James. 
“Religion must exert a permanent function whether she be 
with or without intellectual content and whether, if she have 
any, it be true or false.” This appears to tell us that religion 
will continue to serve us in the expansive way before men- 
tioned, whether she have any substance or not, or whether the 
claimed substance be true or false. 

How much can religion expand us if we do not know that it 
means anything at all, or, if it does, that its meaning is true? 
We should be unwilling to credit Professor James with such 
a position were it not for other statements in the Gifford Lec- 
tures and for his argument, in the “Will to Believe,” to show 
that argument is unnecessary. His teaching there is that by 
wanting a fact very much we create the fact—as where a 
young man creates love.in a young woman by refusing to ac- 
cept her “no” and by insisting that she must love him. It 
seems strange that Professor James did not reflect upon an- 
other alternative, viz. that the young man’s intense desire may 
have made a different young man of him—brought out nobler 
traits, kinder thoughts and acts, so giving to the young woman 
the facts which won her affection. 

Whether, psychologically speaking, the James-Lange theory 
of emotion be accepted or decidedly modified as now seems 
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probable, the reality of trained feeling cannot be questioned or 
the philosophical significance of such feeling disputed. The 
active temperament when possessed by a strong conviction 
brings things to pass and this conviction, be it distinctly ob- 
served, means that certain things are true and certain con- 
clusions justified. Now persuade such a temperament that 
nothing can ever be learned as to the truth or falsity of cer- 
tain doctrines, and all feeling with regard to the doctrines, ex- 
cept possibly regret, will cease. 

We deal here, as is plain to all, with a question of method, 
and it seems most essential that two very distinct matters be 
recognized as distinct and, if settled at all, be settled separately. 
Examine the definitions of “pragmatism” and “pragmatic 
method” given by C. A. Pierce and Professor James. Says 
Mr. Pierce: “Consider what effects, that might conceivably 
have practical bearings, we conceive the object of our con- 
ception to have, then our conception of these effects is the 
whole of our conception of the object.” Says Professor James: 
“The doctrine that the whole meaning of a conception ex- 
presses itself in practical consequences, consequences either in 
the shape of conduct to be recommended or in that of experi- 
ence to be expected, if the conception be true is pragmatism.” 

These statements agree in setting forth pragmatism as a 
method for clarifying a conception. That method is the analy- 
sis of the conception, its resolution into the consequences 
involved in it, consequences in the shape of conduct to be rec- 
ommended or of experience to be expected. 

Now it may be admitted that, for such clarifying result, 
the method is most admirable. We can thus determine the 
meaning of the conception for us in our present attitude to- 
ward.a subject under investigation. It is a totally different 
thing however to interpret being, reality, after such a manner. 
When we come to metaphysics for an account of existence, we 
want to know what the whole affair means, why these things 
work out such results. It surely is no answer to show that 
conceptions are “workable” and bring certain consequences. 

The definition of Professor James contains ethical and the- 
oretical factors—the former where the conception involves 
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conduct to be recommended, the latter as it involves conse- 
quences to be expected. Here something more appears to be 
contained than the mere determination of consequences. The 
method itself is determined outside itself. Why shall we rec- 
ommend certain conduct seen to be involved in our concep- 
tion? This question brings up again for settlement all the 
disputed topics concerned with ethical standards. 

In like manner from the theoretical side the method re- 
quires verification by experience and so shares the strength and 
weakness of the inductive procedure. The application of this 
method is given by Professor James himself in his article, 
“The Will to Believe”—and the method here deals with the 
fundamentals of religious faith and avowedly claims to be a 
“defence of our right to adopt a believing attitude in relig- 
ious matters in spite of the fact that our merely logical intel- 
lect may not have been coerced.” 

That we have a right to believe in spite of our reason no 
one will question, for what can “right” mean here except legal 
ability? That we can thus believe is not at all established by 
the author of the defense. His reference to the fact that men 
are much more under the influence of their feelings in all 
matters of faith, than of their reason, does not at all justify 
them in such surrender to feeling; neither does it, in the 
slightest degree, prove that they get on without reason when 
they yield to feeling. 

The influence of feeling simply leads to the over-estimate of 
certain facts and the disregard of others and so to a wrong 
conclusion—but in no sense to a conclusion professedly at vari- 
ance with the facts. Men have still a strong sense of shame in 
attempting to believe the absurd, and it is important to con- 
sider that there is no such thing as the “coercion of a logical 
intellect.” The “logical intellect” rejoices in being itself, seeks 
no other freedom, has no sense of coercion in following the co- 
gent, because logical, process of an argument or a demonstra- 
tion. We seem then constrained, in the name of reason, to re- 
ject the method of saving faith urged by Professor James and 
to abide by the old attempt to give a reason for the faith that is 
in us. 
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Have we reason to believe in the existence of a supreme 
personality whose nature is the ground of our sense of religious 
obligation? The answer to this question must be gathered 
from the facts of experience—our individual experience— 
and surely, on Professor James’ own showing, no harm will 
result if the question be answered in the affirmative. 

“But,” some one may ask, “what if it be answered in the 
negative and there should, after all, be a God? Well, if He 
be a God worthy of the name He will respect and honor the 
sincerity of the unbelief and no harm will come to the unbe- 
liever who erred through ignorance. 

It is plain then that the inductive method which has served 
so well in the discovery of physical laws, may admit of appli- 
cation and be of service in determining our conclusions in mat- 
ters of religion. There has been, and is, as much disagreement 
in science as in theology. The history of the inductive sciences 
presents a series of errors so extended and thorough-going as 
to parallel any contradictory dogmas and abandoned positions 
in the history of religious and psychological speculation. 
We have advanced in science by the use of experimental 
method and there is no reason whatsoever why this method 
should not be taken, in its broadest sense, as the method of 
fact-handling. The scientist is now well assured that there are 
facts as fact-like as anything he can perceive under his micro- 
scope or resolve by his chemicals. We have a right in the 
name of science to demand for these facts full recognition and 
a just estimate. A universe that produces consciousness, con- 
science, and reverence, must be interpreted in the light of these 
facts, as the acorn must be interpreted by the oak, and not by 
chemical analysis. The later stages of a process are as real 
as the earlier—more than this, they alone expound the pro- 
cess. 

The realities that are found in the fully developed man 
whose body, mind and feelings are at their highest, are worth 
more to solve the mystery of the universe than any con- 
ceivable application of the genetic method. 

We reach the final topic of our paper, which is the relation of 
religion to the emotional life of man. Having said that feel- 
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ing is man’s innermost possession, that the deepest, purest 
feelings are those springing from the loftiest religious con- 
ceptions, having insisted also that such feelings must be nour- 
ished by a rational belief in the existence of a reality capable 
of calling them forth and giving them nourishment, let us 
consider the fitness of our concrete definition of religion to sup- 
ply this need. 

The religious man is convinced that he is bound by a su- 
preme personality—that is a supreme self-conscious intelli- 
gence. This binding is due to the excellence of a being be- 
tween whom and himself there is kindredness of nature. Man 
believes, to use Fiske’s words, that “he is not without kith and 
kin in all this universe.” 

Let it be granted that our loftiest emotions are love, rever- 
ence, worship, sympathy, and that we are at our best’ when 
these are most intense and abiding. It seems to follow that 
Kant’s assertion about reverence holds with regard to all the 
emotions named. “Reverence,” Kant tells us, “can be felt 
only for persons, never for things.” Love, worship, sympa- 
thy, these in like manner can be experienced only for persons, 
never for things. If we are without a personal God in the 
world we shall necessarily be without the truest reverence, af- 
fection, and sympathy. There is something pathetic in the at- 
tempt of spiritually minded thinkers to ignore this fact and to 
advance in their spiritual life by generalities and abstractions. 
The most singular exhibition of this pathetic situation is 
shown by those who try to content themselves with the im- 
personal immortality of being known by posterity—known in 
their poems, their statues, their books, their legislation, while 
they, “the feeling, thinking, acting, men shall sleep in their 
urns.” 

Meanwhile signs are becoming more and more abundant 
that the individual man is asserting himself, and that he re- 
fuses to cry quits with the universe because posterity will know 
of his present doings when he has parted with all conscious- 
ness forevermore. The outcry of Nietzsche is the outcry of 
the individual, an outcry of protest against absorption in the 
mass—whether country or church. The longing to know 
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whether, if a man die, shall he live again, was never more in- 
tense than at this very hour. 

Our feeling is to be a trained feeling and we shall do well 
to consider that all-fact is capable of producing such feeling. 
_ Nothing could be more disastrous, alike for the individual 

and for the society where his influence is exerted than un- 
trained emotion. Life cannot advance by disordered, unre- 
flected impulses. Our impulses must somewise iead out of 
beyond themselves and this they can do only when an ¢deal, 
a meaning is found in them, by means of them. They must 
contain more than mere emotion; a fact must be their cause 
and an end their goal. 

When we consider the world-view of to-day as an intellect- 
ual result constructed for us by modern science, we cannot re- 
fuse to acknowledge a body of fact every way qualified to de- 
velop, strengthen and guide our emotions. We have right to 
feel in view of what we know, and, were this knowledge set 
forth as it should be in our schools, colleges and universities, 
strong characters as active centres for good would result. 

Idealism has come again, come with renewed power, and 
this is due to an acceptance of all facts with at the same time, 
a clear discernment of a meaning, a purpose, wrapped up in 
these facts. It is surely in place to ask what have the facts to 
offer as warrant for belief in God and for religious feeling as 


a binding of ourselves to Him. 
W. R. BENEDICT. 
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THREE STAGES IN INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


THE word individual is the Latin equivalent of the word 
atom which means an indivisible unit. The monocellular 
animal is the simplest example of a living individual. Al- 
though endowed with a spontaneous activity of its own, its 
lack of organization, its simple, unitary character causes it to 
respond immediately to every stimulus from without. Be- 
cause of this lack of codrdination within itself, the sphere of 
its individual actions is, so to speak, limited to a mere point— 
its immediate sentiency. Its form of response therefore to the 
external world is mere irritability, its own inner activity, 
simple spontaneity. Such an individual, although it fulfils 
perfectly the logical definition of an individual, is in the sphere 
of reality a being reduced to a mere point, both in existence 
and in meaning. 

An animal with a complex nervous system reveals a type of 
individual very different from that offered by the monocellu- 
lar type. For an organization means the subordination of all 
that concerns the organism to the unity of the whole. Such 
an organized system therefore is not called upon to act as a 
whole in immediate response to every external stimulus. And 
this inner unity and stability is increased with the complexity 
of the organization. | When system is within system the 
smaller systems or reflexes are fitted to respond of themselves 
to certain sets of stimuli. The life of the whole therefore is 
less at the mercy.of particular external circumstances. Ac- 
tion of this organized type may be either instinctive or reflex, 
according as the organism acts as a whole or as some one of 
its many subordinate systems acts independently of the whole, 
through its own mechanism. It is evident that such an or- 
ganic form of life belongs to a higher type than the monocel- 
lular, simple individual. “Every being who is not monocel- 
lular,” says Guyau,! “is sure to have something good in him 
because he is a society in embryo.” Spinoza speaks of “an in- 
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dividual as composed of bodies only distinguished the one 
from the other in respect of motion and rest, speed and slow- 
ness; that is, of bodies of the most simple character.” He 
then continues: “If, however, we now conceive another indi- 
vidual composed of several individuals of diverse natures, we 
shall find that the number of ways in which it can be affected, 
without losing its nature, will be greatly multiplied. 

If we further conceive a third kind of individuals composed of 
individuals of this second kind, we shall find that they may be 
affected in a still greater number of ways without changing 
their actuality.” ? 

A still higher type of individual is revealed when the or- 
ganization of system within system, just referred to, is under 
the control of one definite central system—the brain. The hu- 
man individual is the embodiment of this type. It is the true 
type of individuality. The reflex and instinctive life, no mat- 
ter how complex, is, in itself and apart from any higher centre, 
the life rather of the race than of the individual. But through 
the brain as a controlling organ the entire content of the life 
mediated through any organism is handed over to one central 
consciousness. Here we see the most definite type of an indi- 
vidual—the human individual. The activity of such an indi- 
vidual is not merely the spontaneity, the inwardly pre-deter- 
mined tendency of the monocellular being, nor the suppressing 
or emphasizing, the accepting or rejecting of sensations from 
external stimuli, as in complex organisms. Through a central 
system consciousness turns, as it were, upon itself, acquires 
self-consciousness and through its own capacity of inner re- 
flection its inner impulsive tendency to activity is transformed 
into the self-conscious expression which we experience as vo- 
lition or will. In addition therefore to the instinctive and re- 
flex life there is the unique individual—etymologically indivi- 
sible or atomic—experience which is indescribable save in 
terms of itself. Human individuality therefore, although pre- 
supposing all these ascending grades of complex organization, 
still retains the original, inherent essence of the idea of in- 





2 “The Ethics,” Part II, Prop. XIII, note. 
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dividuality—the fact that it is not an exchangeable quantum 
but a unique, indivisible reality, which in this higher form is a 
living experience. 

The human individual therefore has two widely different 
aspects : it is unique, indivisible, incommunicable, and it is also 
an organization within itself, “a society in embryo.” The ten- 
dency of religion has been to regard only the former aspect 
while that of science has been to regard only the latter. The 
failure to deal with both these aspects must lead necessarily 
either to a chaotic individualism or to a deadening sense of 
unity in religious, philosophical and sociological thought. 
Whoever regards the individual as merely a part of a larger 
whole, in any department of life whatever, fails to see the very 
meaning of individuality itself. Whoever, on the other hand, 
recognizes in the individual only the exclusive, the unique, the 
incommunicable, fails to see that in addition to this fact the in- 
dividual is also a highly complex organization, which sustains 
relationships to all the orders of life below him, to the com- 
plex social world about him and to the ideal world before him. 
The definition of the human individual therefore implies infi- 
nitely more than the atomic, the indivisible. He is “a society 
in embryo.” ‘When the unsharable character of volition and 
i1idividual choice leads to isolation or to opposition the unity 
of life makes short work of such one-sided individuality. 
“The reign of morality,” to quote Guyau again—and by this 
term he means harmony between the individual and the unity 
of life—‘is more or less partially established within us as soon 
as we are able to establish any authority within ourselves.” ® 
It is not sheer nonsense even from a biological standpoint to 
say with Hegel that a definition of the human individual im- 
plies infinitely more than what we ordinarily mean by indi- 
viduality. 

These two aspects of the individual, that of uniqueness and 
that of organization, lead in the world of society respectively 
to individualism on the one hand and to socialism on the 
other. According to socialism the State is the unit of society, 
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and individuals are regarded as products of this social life. 
The individual is the result of the social life regarded as a 
whole. Individualism on the other hand regards the State 
simply as the machinery of social life which individuals choose 
to hold in common. The individual wills are the source of all 


‘the authority of the State. The law of the State is the re- 


sultant of the action of these individual wills. Each of these 
two diverse tendencies in sociological theory is simply the 
over-emphasis of one of these two aspects of the individual 
which we have pointed out. The great swing in population 
from the country to the towns, the corresponding specializa- 
tion of modern industry, and the growth of a new corporate 
life have added to the theoretical basis of socialism the massive 
weight of facts. It is seen that the social side of the individ- 
ual life is no mere accident. At the same time it is impossible 
for democracy to over-ride the cardinal doctrine of individu- 
alism, that the authority of any State is in the will of its in- 
dividual members. Each of these views is founded on one 
aspect of the individual’s life. Neither takes into account the 
life of the individual in his entirety. We are to-day in about 
the same condition in which the Greeks were in the time of 
Socrates and Plato. Merely national, purely blood ties have 
broken down. Society has come to individual self-reflection. 
And so we have our sophists, men of individual rights and 
opinion. Qn the other hand there abound schemes of social- 
istic reform. But loose individualism can accomplish nothing 
because it means isolation and chaos. And socialism will not 
avail because the individuals are themselves the centres of 
social life and authority. They cannot be reduced to mere parts 
of any unity which does not centre in their own will. Indi- 
viduals are ends in themselves, although these ends may be 
worked out in common with other individuals. 

These conflicting views can be reconciled not in the sacri- 
fice of the social side of the individual nor in the sacrifice of 
the individual himself but in a larger conception of the indi- 
vidual, which shall enable us to see that he is not only a self- 
determining individual but that he is an organization himself, 
and that his nature therefore so far from militating against 
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organization and unity with other individuals really implies 
such organization and unity. The uniqueness of the individ- 
ual has as its proper function not the negative performance of 
withdrawing into itselfi—the unity of nature has no place for 
such individuals—but such a direction of its own internal or- 
ganization as shall best bring it into unity with the world of 
other men. The unity of a common ancestral blood is fast be- 
coming a matter of the past. Let us hope the same for the 
world-old unity of militarism. But the deeper problem of a 
unity of will and intelligence, to take the place of the old, still 
remains. Such a unity between individual and individual is 
necessary because it is implied in the very structure of the 
individual himself. But it must be worked out by the individ- 
uals themselves, working together in common industries, com- 
mon interests, common life. The greater the unity between 
the individual and his world the greater the individual. But 
this unity must be brought about if not by, at least through, 
his own will. The advance, the progress must come from the 
side of the individual himself as he learns to work and live in 
a larger, increasingly complex, social world. “He is the best 
who is most conscious of his solidarity with other beings and 
the universe.”* This third stage in the development of the 
individual is the ideal type of human individuality. 

Corresponding to the three stages which we have noted in 
the development of the individual—that of organization, that 
of a negative, exclusive self-consciousness, and that of reor- 
ganization between its growing sense of self and its deeper 
life—there are three similar stages in the development of the 
life of society. There is the racial life, the period of custom 
and blood-unity, followed by the stage of individualism, and 
then the swing of the pendulum through a period of recon- 
struction between the individual and society. We shall notice 
this three-fold movement in Israel, in Greece, and in modern 
life. First let us turn to Israel. 

Tradition regards Abraham as the pre-historic head of the 
race. Later in the thirteenth century this patriarchal and clan 
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life was unified in a strong national unity through the work of 
Moses. This unification was carried further under David. 
Jehovah was the God of the nation. The government was a 
theocracy. The standard of righteousness was that of na- 


‘tional prosperity. The nation was the unit, not the individual. 


With Amos, however, in the eighth century there came in a 
new world. The old national standard gave way to a moral 
standard. But this was a matter which had to be worked out 
through the individual. Finally, this individualistic point of 
view was clearly stated in Jeremiah’s conception of the Law as 
written not on tablets of stone to be obeyed as external au- 
thority, but as written in the heart of the individual himself. 
It was not an accident that his contemporaries called Jeremiah 
unpatriotic. The pendulum had swung from the national to 
the individualistic extreme. A reorganization was necessary ; 
and an age of reconstruction set in. Ezekiel, the father of 
Jewish ecclesiasticism, inaugurated this reorganization. He 
drew up a Code for the restored nation. Later on under Ezra 
a new Law-Code was given. 

The same three-fold movement of social life is evident ‘+ the 
history of Greece. In the early age Homer was their teacher 
and the gods their protectors. But a later reflective age of 
which Socrates was the great spokesman did away with the 
now shadowy gods on Olympus and substituted the unseen 
spirit within the breast of the individual. The sculpture, 
dramas and philosophy of this period are still classic models 
for us moderns. It was an age of boundless individual 
growth. But the old authority of the State had crumbled, 
and Socrates was made to drink hemlock for corrupting the 
youth and for introducing strange gods. The unseen spirit 
which he found within his own breast was an unknown deity 
to the masses and a poor substitute for the older authority. 
In vain did Socrates attempt to show his countrymen that the 
reason to which he appealed did not belong to the individual 
merely but was the common property of all who were rational 
enough to seek her. He was ranked with the sophists. The 
counter-movement, a socialistic one, was mapped out by the 
author of the great socialistic Republic. But it was only an 
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ideal scheme. Plato himself recognized it as such in his later 
years. The Greek spirit of unbridled individualism went on 
unchecked. Endless division, disintegrating strife, internal 
wars sent to destruction the most brilliant and most gifted of 
the ancient races of men. 

Finally, modern life presents the same three stages of social 
life. There was the age of the divine right of kings, defended 
in Hobbes’s Leviathan. But the individualistic movement in- 
evitably set in. Rousseau was its great mouthpiece. The 
American and French revolutions were its immediate expres- 
sions. Since then has followed the period of reconstruction 
between an awakened sense of individual sovereignty and the 
demands of a larger social world. And the end is not yet. 

Our dream of what we think of as simple individual lives 
is an illusion. ‘The savage,” says Brinton,® “is not the type 
of a free man, although in popular estimation he is generally 
so considered. He is, in fact, tyrannically fettered by tradi- 
tional laws and tribal customs. He is merged in his clan or 
gens, against whose rules, often most painful and arbitrary, 
he dares take no step. As an individual he cannot escape from 
their invisible chains.” And when the individual does come 
to stand forth as a self-centered life, this very withdrawal 
from the larger life of the world is destructive to society and 
therefore to the social side of the individual himself. Shy- 
lock is a case of a highly accentuated individual consciousness : 
“He hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a million; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 
mies; and what’s his reason? I ama Jew.” Here the indi- 
vidual, like a wounded serpent, recoils upon himself. He is 
destructive and even devilish: “I will have the heart of him, 
if he forfeit ; for, were he out of Venice, I can make what mer- 
chandise I will.” And yet this isolated soul, recoiling upon 
itself has something within him of more than individual inter- 
est; “I am a Jew. . . . . If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? . . . . And if you wrong us shall we not re- 
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venge?” Selfish and destructive he is yet social in his inter- 
ests, and includes within the scope of his fiendish purpose that 
which belongs to the Jew. We are therefore forced to a 
newer and larger conception of the individual which shall en- 
able us to see that his individual will finds its true sphere not 
in submerging itself in, nor yet in withdrawing itself from, the 
life of the world, but in so directing its own organized life as 
to form a unity between itself and the larger life of the 
world. 

There are three distinguishable periods in the history of the 
individual in his relation to organized religion. There is the 
stage in which the individual does not stand out in distinction 
from the race. Then there is the period of individualism and 
revolt. Finally there comes the stage of reconstruction, read- 
justment between the individual and the larger life of organ- 
ized religion. This is seen in the history of India, in that of 
Israel and in the history of the Christian church. 

In India the first period with which we are acquainted, that 
of the Vedas, the gods were simply those of nature, the gods 
of the sun, the thunderstorm, fire, the light. But later on 
all these gods were seen to be manifestations of one underlying 
life. In this period of reflection—say, from 800-500 B. C.— 
the individual self stood forth as the greatest of problems; for 
it was not so easy to identify this individual self with the 
deeper unity of things. The individual stood forth in bold 
contrast with the now hazy deities of the earlier period. This 
is the period in which began the development of the great sys- 
tems of Indian thought. The result was a variety of attempts 
to deal with this problem of the individual self. And through 
them all the aim was to show some underlying basis of unity 
between it and the deeper life of the world. 

In the history of Israel the same movement is clearly seen. 
There is first the period in which the unity of religion is one 
of blood and race. This holds true of the times of Abraham, 
Moses, David. But with growing reflection the national basis 
of religious unity was outgrown and there followed the unity 
of morality and righteousness based on the teaching of the 
eighth century prophets. The most individualistic expression 
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was reached in Jeremiah whose conception of the law is a 
rule of action within the individual life. Finally, there is the 
third stage of development, that of the teaching of Jesus, in 
which the individual finds his own life only in the life which 
he lives in common with his fellows and with God. 

This same order of development is seen in the history of 
the Christian church. In the pre-reformation period the 
church with its established ritual and universal language was 
an institution whose authority rested in itself, not in the indi- 
vidual. The Bible was a constitution of religion all of whose 
parts were on one dead level. Christ was an ecclesiastical fig- 
urehead, or impersonal medium of salvation who through the 
sacraments substituted his own righteousness for the sin of the 
individual believer. But the reformation ushered in a period 
of individualism. The one holy church was split in twain, 
and thereby lost its old claim to authority. As for the Bible, 
Luther himself called the Epistle of James an epistle of straw. 
To-day its study is conducted as any other study in the great 
literatures of the world. 

But the individual who rebels against, or withdraws from, 
the organized life of the world is cutting off the connection 
between himself and the life upon which he depends. The 
unity of organized life is absolutely necessary to the life of 
the individual himself. On the other hand the individual can 
never surrender his own individual will, his own selfhood. 
Here is the problem. And its solution is to be found in the 
fact that the individual can not be himself apart from this lar- 
ger life, from which, in the period of alienation and estrange- 
ment, he has separated himself. On this basis the church is 
seen to be not an institution which already exists without the 
individual, to which he simply gives allegiance. It is simply 
the religious life which he has in common with others ex- 
pressed in an organized form. Likewise, on this larger view 
of himself, the Bible is regarded .0 longer as a mysterious, 
inexplicable revelation. When it is seen to be, as it is to-day, 
the spiritual history of the Jewish people in that development 
which was completed in the teaching of Jesus, the Bible 
can no longer be regarded as foreign to the real life of the in- 
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dividual. Indeed, this same development which is revealed 
in this literature is also seen in the development of the in- 
dividual himself. He who sees this will understand that the 
Bible is not something simply to be accepted; it is to be di- 


_ gested, spiritually possessed—to be made a part of the individ- 


ual himself. Finally, Jesus is no longer an impersonal, ec- 
clesiastical, sacramental medium of institutional salvation. 
He is a teacher, a revealer of one’s own real individual nature. 
As the revelation and realization of the unity between the hu- 
man and the divine he is to be understood, appreciated and 
individually followed. He is, as Paul says, the completion of 
our individual life. He who as far as possible expresses in 
himself this deeper unity of things will understand the teach- 
ing of Jesus that the individual is really himself only in so far 
as he takes up into himself this underlying unity. 
J. D. Stoops. 
EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 





DISCUSSION. 


EMPIRICAL DATA ON IMMORTALITY.* 


A Discussion of Professor Hyslop’s Report on Seventeen Sittings with Mrs 
Piper. ‘ 


For the first time in the history of man personal immortality has 
become, during the past fifteen years, the subject of what may 
rightly be called scientific investigation with the result that the be- 
liefs in one Personal God and in an Impersonal Absolute—the or- 
thodox beliefs in the Religious and in the Philosophical sphere 
respectively,—are giving place here and there to a new polythe- 
ism.1 The tentative conclusions, favorable to Spiritism, of several 
of the more prominent investigators of the Society for Psychic 





*“A Further Record of Observations of Certain Trance Phenomena,” by 
James 'H. Hyslop, Ph. D., Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Published as part XLI of the “Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Psychic Research.” 

*See the Conclusion and Postscript of Professor William James’ book, 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience;” and Meyer’s “Human Personal- 
ity.” 
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Research have moreover been reinforced by speculative arguments 
set forth in high philosophical quarters. The spiritistic hypothesis 
can no more be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulder. 
Professor Hyslop’s book of 649 pages is the most extensive and 
thorough of the many reports we have had on Mrs. Piper’s trance 
utterances.2 No pains have been spared to avoid error and to as- 
cribe to every item of evidence its proper weight. Professor Hys- 
lop deserves gratitude for his painstaking work and admiration, 
rather than taunts, for the courage with which he has announced 
his adoption of an unpopular belief. There is truth in his opinion 
that “it is the hard sacrifice of human pride and vanity that stand 
more in the way of a scientific and respectful consideration of 
these phenomena than anything else” (p. 290). These seventeen 
sittings, together with evidences from other quarters, have led him 
to the conclusion that spiritism is the preferable hypothesis. We 
shall see presently how far the Report substantiates this claim. 
It is often remarked by advocates of Spiritism that ail, or nearly 
all, those who have been favored with a series of sittings with 
Mrs. Piper have come to the same conclusion: Mrs. Piper’s ut- 
terances, they have said, point to, and come near proving, Spir- 
itism. There is no need of being disturbed by this unanimity. 
It is more to the point to look upon it as due to a natural selection 
of the ready-to-be-convinced and to the illegitimate affective in- 
fluence of the sittings. Those well disposed towards Spiritism are 
about the only one to enter into a protracted investigation. Once 
launched into the undertaking, it is practically impossible to re- 
main unbiased, even though there had been no initial inclination. 
I know of no body of facts in which it is easier, for two men 
urged in different directions by their wishes, to reach the preferred 
conclusion, in spite of the most sincere efforts at impartiality. The 
nature of the evidence is such that at a dozen different turning 
points one may—nay, one will—incline either to the right or to 
the left, according to one’s prepossession, just as certainly as the 
hand will move the planchette although the will to do it be absent. 
The Report before us is a luminous instance of these unconsci- 
ous influences on a person of transparent sincerity of purpose and 
no more gullible than the average man of his profession. The 
warmth of feeling which enlivens the volume shows how vitally 





"See the Reports of Prof. Romaine Newbold and of Dr. Hodgson in the 
“Proc. of the Soc. Psy. Res.” 
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the author is concerned with the success of his investigation. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of this biasing influence is 
his construction of the word tokens (pp. 397 and 411) as “little 
oblong metal pieces of a coin-like character used in the Associated 
Presbyterian Church to indicate the person’s right to participate 
in the Communion service,’ when the obvious and, as it seems to 
me, the only meaning allowed by the context is that of token of 
friendship. Professor Hyslop’s gratuitous interpretation makes 
of this a wonderful incident. When those who have sat with Mrs. 
Piper say, as they are wont to do, “Yes, of course, you cannot 
be convinced at the reading of the reports; it is something you 
have to witness to realize its full import,” I cannot help believing 
that most—perhaps all—of this added persuasiveness is due to 
the emotional tone in which one naturally gets during the sittings, 
a mood which reinforces the more or less unconscious desires and 
thereby deflects the judgment. Where is the man who can es- 
cape the affective influence of an atmosphere of apparent wonder ? 
Who can make a sincere effort to enter into communication with 
the spirit of his father or of his mother, hear them speak to him, 
and remain the cold, judicious observer he ought to be? There 
is but one alternative, either to break the spell by escaping into the 
open air, or remain and fall victim to the witchery of the feelings. 
Therefore I say, let us rather listen to the conclusion of those who 
have only read and not witnessed. 

The reader of the Report must be cautioned against the 
totally wrong impression given by the first half of the volume,® 
i. e., the general account of the facts, the commentaries upon them 
and the discussion of the hypotheses that might be offered in ex- 
planation of them. This is because in that part the writer of the 
Report goes over those incidents only which have, or might have, 
evidential value; the others, i. ¢., the false and the irrelevant are 
passed over unmentioned. It is clear, for instance, that if the me- 
dium had thrown out the several relevant names given in the first 
seances without any addition of wrong or irrelevant ones, the 
performance would have been totally different from the actual one: 
the chance-hypothesis would have been eliminated. Of this Pro- 
fessor Hyslop is, of course, fully aware. The second part of the 
volume contains the full sittings. That is what ought to be read 
in order to form a correct judgment. 





*Prof. Hyslop need not be blamed for this. It was too difficult to present 
the report otherwise. 
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The seventeen sittings were held at intervals between Decem- 
ber 23, 1898 and June 8, 1899. Dr. Richard Hodgson was present 
at all of them and arranged for them. At five of them he was 
alone and received communications in behalf of Professor Hyslop. 
These two men and the latter’s wife were the only persons who 
knew in advance that the sittings were to take place. Mrs. Piper 
had met Professor Hyslop twice before, in 1892. He had had 
at that date part of a sitting under an assumed name but he was 
introduced to her by his own name after the trance. At the be- 
ginning of the present series of sittings he wore a cloth mask to 
make recognition impossible. He was introduced as Mr. Smith, 
bowed without uttering a sound and did not speak a word until 
after she had gone into the trance. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond sitting, a communicator, supposedly his father, calls him re- 
peatedly by his first name, “James, James. Speak James.” 

During the trance Mrs. Piper’s right cheek rests on two pillows 
placed on the table. Her eyes are closed. She writes the messages 
with her right hand. The manner of the communications has fine 
dramatic possibilities. She is, apparently, in control of several 
spirits whose self-appointed business is to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the sitter and the would-be communicators. The more im- 
portant of these controls have been named Imperator and Rector. 
The latter usually acts as amanuensis. They often give advice both 
t> the sitter and to the spirits, who, it must be said, are in sad need 
of it. “Don’t speak so rapidly,” “He does not understand you,” 
etc. The chief communicator in the seventeen sittings is Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s father, Robert Hyslop, who died in 1896. 

It will be taking the bull by the horns to begin with the utter- 
ances of Mrs. Piper disclosing things the sitter claims never to 
have known.‘ The universal, unlimited, Telepathy which accord- 
ing to his interpretation of the facts, it would be necessary to admit 
if Spiritism were rejected, is an hypothesis bristling with the great- 
est difficulties and without scientific support, as he rightly urges. 
If, however, the narrow Telepathy, limited to intercourse between 
the Medium and the Sitter, was to be proven sufficient, Professor 
Hyslop would lose his chief reason for preferring the Spiritistic 
hypothesis. We shall have to proceed without attempting to an- 
swer the well-nigh unanswerable question, “What sort of things 
may a man be sure he never knew?” 





*A classification of the incidents is to be found on pp. 131, 132. 
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A considerable proportion of the facts supposed unknown to the 
sitter are contained in two relatively short messages. They are 
instructive on many accounts and short enough to be given in full. 
The first is called “one of the finest set of pertinent and eviden- 
tial incidents in the record.” For my part, whatever its value, 
I do not think a better one exists in this record. The letter S 
means Sitter, 1. e., Professor Hyslop. 


“I am here once more. I am James McLellan, if you wish to know and 
you are my namesake. (S.: Yes, I remember you and that I am your 
namesake.) Yes, all right. We cannot quarrel about that, can we, James, 
but I despised the name of Jim. (S.: Very well, I understand.) What is 
it you want to know about Frank, or was it John who wanted to know? 
(S.: There was some confusion when Frank was mentioned, and also when 
John was mentioned. Who is this cousin John that was mentioned before?) 
It was not cousin, that was a mistake. (S.: Yes. Is he in the body or is 
he in the spirit) ? He is here, and [Hand dissents violently.] I intended to 
straighten this out, but the light went out and I could not remain there. He 
is a brother . . . . yes, all right . . . . and he will be here soon. 
But it is still not straight. Wait and I will explain. You remember 
brother John very well, you must if you are James. (S.: Yes, I remember 
him well.) He was the one who went to war. (S.: Very well. Go on.) 
Let me see. Well perhaps you remember father, do you not? (S.: Do 
you mean our father?) Yes. (S.: Is this my uncle James McClellan?) 
Yes. (S.: No, I do not remember your father.) Well, he was John. (S.: 
Very well.) John James McClellan. [James written first. John written 
in front of James, then McClellan written after.] (R.H.: James John 
McClellan?) No. John James McClellan. (S.: Very well. I under- 
stand, and shall inquire about it.) -Well, go ahead and inquire. I think I 
know. (S.: Well, all right. Please tell me anything you wish to tell.) 
I wanted to tell you about his going to war, and about one of his fingers 
being gone before he came here. (S.: Very well, go on, please. I under- 
stand.) And he had a brother David, who had a S U N stroke. (S.: I un- 
derstand. That is perfectly new to me. I never heard it before, and it 
pieases me very much to learn this fact.) Well, he never was well after he 
received it until he came here. Then one more I wanted to speak of was 
NANCY, but I cannot tell you any more now. (S.: Very good. Thank 
you very much. Rest now.) Be brave, upright, honourable, do the best 
you can and don’t forget your uncle James Mc. Good-bye. (S.: Good- 
bye, uncle, for the present.) (pp. 470-472).” 


Here is what Professor Hyslop ascertained as to the truth in 
these statements. Uncle James McLellan had already been spoken 
of in a preceding seance. Professor Hyslop informs us (p. 110) 
that he was in fact his uncle’s namesake and that the said uncle 
despised the word Jim. But his father’s name was John, not 
John James. He had also a brother by the name of John, well 
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known to the sitter. He was living, ninety years old, and therefore 
-soon to be on the “other side.” Neither James McClellan’s 
brother nor his father had been in any war. But another John 
McClellan was commissioned as an ensign in 1810. That John 
had lost a finger, probably in the War of 1812. The uncle had no 
brother David, but a brother-in-law David Elder, who had a 
slight sunstroke just after the Civil War. Nancy was the name 
of the sister of this David Elder and of the wife of old John Mc- 
Clellan. 

Taken singly, any one of these statements would hardly arrest 
attention ; grouped together, they acquire a certain impressiveness. 
Yet there is that in the passage which, on close examination, robs 
it of any serious force. Notice, for instance, the bungling, or ang- 
ling, with the name John when the Communicator is informed that 
there has been confusion. Then there are the errors. That a cer- 
tain John McClellan, other than the one mentioned and not a rel- 
ative, went to war and lost a finger does not help matters much. 
One wonders why David is said to be a brother and not a brother- 
in-law and why we are not told who Nancy was. The sunstroke 
was slight and remembered only by one of his two living sons. 
It did not have the importance the communication seems to as- 
cribe to it. 

Since the chief alleged Communicator understands the purpose 
of the sittings and repeatedly claims to be anxious to do his best 
to prove his identity, why not a little more definiteness, just enough 
to decisively put out the chance-hypothesis? As it is, I admit 
that the passage is perplexing,—as much so if one accepts, as if 
one rejects, the Spiritistic hypothesis. 

The second passage (pp. 377, 394) seems to me clearly within 
the possibilities of mere invention. Yet it is one of those called 
“remarkable.” It is certainly as much so as any other, barring 
out the one just quoted. Any one wrongfully claiming to know 
a certain library and attempting to describe it might naturally 
enough mention a desk, pads, paper cutter, ink and mucilage bot- 
tles. So far he would stand little chance of going astray. But if 
he ventured into more significant particulars, errors would be ex- 
pected to give him the lie. In a sitting with Dr. Hodgson alone, 
some one claiming to be Professor Hyslop’s father mentions the 
sending of photographs of his library and then, with considerable 
hesitation, the word Pad is written. On being asked what a 
closed spectacle case contained the answers came: 
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“This I think is the one I used to put my Penho[?] ... . Nonot 
pen, Paper cutter. ...P.... soumdsilike ....im.. 
“Yes, I remember I used to have this little case on my desk a great dea 
Yes. And I am sure I used to place my spectacles in it. Yes, and some- 

times my paper-cutter.” 


The box contained at the time his spectacles as well as his pen. 
The latter had been in it ever since his death. Twelve days later, 
at another sitting of Dr. Hodgson, a metal box was pushed over 
the edge of the table by Mrs. Piper’s hand—apparently uninten- 
tionally—revealing its contents, spectacles, pen and folded paper 
packet (p. 394). Thereupon the previous Communicator ex- 
claims: 

“Oh. I remember so well this pr. of spectacles, and the place in on [sup- 
erposed on in] which it used to lie on my desk. I can see it all 
I also had near it a paper cutter, a writing pad, a number [of] rests 
rests for this, and two glass bottles, yes, one square in shape and the other 
rather round.” 


As a matter of fact, Professor Hyslop’s father had no library, 
and he never called the sitting room, which contained what books 
he owned, his library. Besides he never had photographs of it 
taken. He had a paper cutter, not for cutting the leaves of books, 
however, but for opening letters and he carried it in his vest 
pocket and, as far as living relatives knew, never in the box. They 
say that he did not keep his two spectacle cases on the desk and 
that he did not use very frequently the leather one. He used a paper 
pad. As to the two bottles no one excepting a brother of Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, Frank, remembered them. He affirmed that his 
father had on the desk beside his round ink bottle also a square 
mucilage bottle. We are not told whether or not, in the letter of 
inquiry Frank was told that the bottles were described one as 
round and the other as square. His memory may have been falsi- 
fied by that information if it was given him. If the speaker had 
really been the owner of the desk and had been intent, as he re- 
peatedly asserted during the sittings, upon proving his identity 
by a description of it, he would have taken, it seems, the slight 
trouble of adding to the bare name of objects in common use, just 
a word or two to single them out as his own property. Why not 
say, for instance, that the paper cutter was not used by him for 
cutting the leaves of books but to open letters, or add that the 
square bottle was a mucilage bottle? And how are we to explain 
the initial mistake concerning the existence of a library? 
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In addition to the incidents contained in these two passages, 
there are, among those declared “unknown,” several without any 
weight and the following ones which I would rank as the best 
single incidents of the whole Report. In the fourth sitting, we 


read (p. 336): 


“Do you remember the little knife I used to pick out my nails with? (S.: 
“I am not sure, father.”) “The little brown handle one. I had it in my 
vest pocket. You certainly must remember it.” 


Professor Hyslop had no knowledge of such a knife. He found 
on inquiry that his father did have a small brown-handled knife, 
but that he never carried it in his vest or coat pocket, but always 
in his trousers pocket. He used the knife for paring his nails and 
other ordinary purposes. Here we are told the size, the color, 
the use of the object and where carried. Everything is right ex- 
cepting the last item. But brown-handle pocket knives are not 
rare and it is a common practice in people of the country and in 
others to use the pocket knife for paring the nails. 

In the sixth sitting happened another interesting incident (p. 
378) : 


“T also recall the disturbance and trouble I had with one of my eyes, the 
left one. Do you not remember this, and the little so-called . . . .What 
S. oa te a ME es) coe AS: we. ok EE, ee, ee 
had a peculiar mark, which you will recall, at the back of the ears [ear] ?” 


Here are Professor Hyslop’s comments: “The allusion both to 
the difficulty with the left eye and to the mark behind the ear is, 
as far as I and my stepmother know, entirely false.” Later on, 
when reading the sitting to his stepmother, she said, referring 
to the eye, “Well, I: do not remember this, but it was true that he 
had some trouble with it. He used often to take off his spectacles 
and complain that there was something the matter with the left 
eye. He would rub it and complain that he could not see with 
it.” And concerning the mark behind the ear, “she again said 
she did not know of it, but added spontaneously and without sug- 
gestion or further question, that her late husband had a mole on 
the left temple near the ear and in front of it.” Why did the Com- 
municator not get that mole in the right place! As to the eye, 
what man seventy-five years old has not had some little trouble 
with one or both of them? I recall my own father taking off his 
spectacles to rub his left eye,—at least, I think it was the left. 

There is better than that however. In the sitting of May 3oth, 
Vol. XIV—No. 1 7 
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the Communicator, trying to recall the name of some one who had 
had his foot injured, says (p. 428) : 
“Was it George? [Wrong so far as I know.—F. H. H.] I have been 


trying tothink . .. . think whereis . . . and do you remember 
Peter who was . . . . or belonged to Nanie?” 
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Professor Hyslop could attach no meaning to these names in 
this connection. In the sitting of June 1st the Communicator while 
trying to recall the name of a sister-in-law breaks out with the 
question (p. 452), “What is meant by Peter? Was it the dog 
4 George had? Can’t you ask him?” Professor Hyslop inquired. 
; The name Nanie seemed irrelevant. George declared he never 
had had a dog called Peter. But his mother remembered that, 
when he was between two and four years old, he had a little dog 
named Peter. 

In the tenth sitting after the mention of George’s name we have 













(p. 423): 

“Yes, and do you remember Thom ... . Tom .. . .. and what 
has he done with him? I feel quite .... yes ... . Yes, all 
right . . . . I mean the horse?” (S.: “That’s it. My conscience!’) 






“This reference to ‘Tom, the horse,’ writes Prof Hyslop, is profoundly 
interesting. As soon as I saw Tom written I thought of an old negro whom 
father often employed in the harvest field . . . . But I was completely 
surprised when the statement came, ‘I mean the horse.’ Tom was the off- 
horse of a favorite pair of father’s who had served him so well that he would 
never part with them .. . .’” George Hyslop disposed of the horse 
when it died. ‘ 


















In the sixth sitting James McClellan who had a sister by the 
name of Mary Ann casually makes the remark, “My sister Ann is 
here with . . . yes . . .” Professor Hyslop while 
at college had an her ender the name of Mrs. Mary Mitchell. 
If she was known as Mary, why did the father say Ann? 

These last three incidents, whether known or unknown to the 
sitter, are remarkable. If to them we add the connection of the 
name Harper Crawford with the church organ (pp. 491, 492), 
the mention of Hyomei and portions of the Cooper incident 
(chiefly or exclusively the reference to the Cooper School) and 
possibly the mention of one or two other names, we have the most 
evidence—like utterances of Mrs. Piper in these seances. 

Unfortunately, the few more or less definite and exact utter- 
ances are swallowed up in pages of stuff for all the world identical 
with the deliverances of the professional medium. Why, if we 
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are dealing with spirit-communications, is there so much of 
the procedure and of the peculiar results of the trickster? 5 
Here is one of the supposedly strongly evidential group of inci- 
dents. I give it as a typical illustration of Mrs. Piper’s method. 
Some one, Professor Hyslop’s father we are told, asks the sitter 
concerning brother George. “Are you troubled about him 
he is all right and will be James.” For Professor Hyslop 

the Communicator’s meaning is perfectly clear. His brother’s 
neglect of business affairs put in his charge gave him frequent 
cause of complaint to their father. He answers, “Yes. All right.” 
And when admonished not to worry says, “No: I will not worry,” 
which implies that he has worried. Thereupon the clever, “But 
you do,” and the sitter’s explicit acknowledgment, “Yes, I have 
worried some, but I will not any more.” Mrs. Piper is now cer- 
tain that she has made a lucky hit and she is going to pursue her 
advantage. But how does she know that Professor Hyslop has a 
brother, George by name, still living? Had that triple informa- 
tion come out squarely, it would have been most remarkable. But 
she learned these three facts gradually in the first seance. Many 
names, relevant and irrelevant, had been mentioned. Then the 
Sitter asked, “Have you seen brother George?” (p. 307). No di- 
rect answer is given, but as an accordion is produced right after 
the query, she declares that it belonged to him. It was just the 
statement to risk. This time she happened to be wrong. A 
minute or two later she comes back to George, as indeed she 
ought to since it is, so far, one of the very few positive facts she 
has ascertained about Hyslop’s relatives. She asks suddenly 
“Well, what did you mean by asking for George?” (p. 310) which 
being interpreted, means, “If that accordion you showed me 
when you inquired was not his, why did you inquire?” Then fol- 
lows a dialogue settling what was yet uncertain, to-wit, whether 
George is still among the living. 

“S.: I wanted to know if you remember George?” 

“Yes, but George is here. I say George is not here.” 

“S.: Do you say George is not here?” 

“T say no, he is not, and I could not understand why you asked me if he 


was here. Neither is he coming for a while yet. He is well and doing 
well and so be it.” 





*I do not intend to impeach Mrs. Piper’s good faith. It may be all the 
work of the irresponsible secondary personalities. 
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Is this what one would expect on the Spiritistic hypothesis? 
On our hypothesis it is a little masterpiece. And now that these 
preliminary items of information have been obtained, she is going 
to make them fructify. In the second sitting she ventures the dis- 
creet query already quoted, evidently prompted by the sitter’s in- 
quiry. When she has discovered that he is worried (p. 317) she 
adds in the soothsayer’s way, “Thank God: James, if you will 
only stick to this, you . . . . stick . . . . he [says?] 
stick to the promise not to worry, you will in time be contented 
and happy—while still in the body.” Then she asks, “Can you 
not give me something belonging to him?” As the sitter is getting 
the accordion out of the parcel, the hand writes “He [Professor 
Hyslop’s father] wants it so much, he used to play for you.” The 
accordion did not belong to George, then most likely it belonged 
to the person with whom Professor Hyslop was endeavoring to 
establish communication, i. ¢., his father. And this time her guess 
proved true. 

In Dr. Hodgson’s sittings (pp. 401, 402), several weeks later— 
there had been time for preparation—the Communicator abruptly 
says: 

“I am trying to think of the principal of your school and what he said to 
me about George. I am still troubled about him, and if you can help me in 
any way tose .. . . by sending me anything encouraging about him, 
I shall feel better I know.” 

S.: “Yes, I will write this, of course, to James.” 

“This, James, is the one thing I wish to right if possible, and perhaps 
you will be able to help me.” ‘ 

S.: “Yes, I am sure that James will do all that is best about George. 
Don’t worry about him.” 


Then, after saying again that he has been much troubled about 
him and requesting the prayerful help of the sitter, comes: 


“You see, I left with this on my mind, and I cannot dispose of it until 
I have learned from James that he will not feel troubled in this regard. We 


had our own thoughts and anxieties together regarding this . . . . this 
this as I [?] and Aunt Nannie also.” 
S.: “Do you mean she was anxious with you?” [Assent] “He says 
yes.” 3 


Is‘this not simply irritating if it comes from Professor Hyslop’s 
father and perfectly in place if from Mrs. Piper trying to be wise 
on the little store of knowledge she has so far acquired? Why 
does she not tell us something definite as to the cause of this 
trouble? 
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In a later sitting with Professor Hyslop she comes back to 
George (p. 492). 


“Tell me something more about George. He always did look out for 


number one.” 
e+ # 2 @ @ @ 8 2 


“And about the fence [fense] I am thinking about the tax I left.” 

S.: “The tax has been paid . . . . nearly all the debts have been 
cleared off Be a 

“Oh what a relief to my mind. I have thought and thought and thought 
what would Frank and George do if they had a hand in it.” 


With this the “George” incident comes to a close. I have al- 
ready reported Professor Hyslop’s comment on the first statement. 
He finds the reference to the Principal of their school “particularly 
pertinent” (pp. 404, 405), as the father had an important inter- 
view with him about the advisability of sending George to col- 
lege. The last dialogue appears to him “as pertinent and extra- 
ordinary conversation as could be imagined. There is not an ir- 
relevance in it. Every statement is charged with meaning that the 
members of the family know too well.” Professor Hyslop’s 
brother Frank is an invalid and one of the executors of the father’s 
will. Both Frank and Aunt Nannie had appeared in preceding 
sittings. One cannot deny that the pertinence of one or two of the 
statements is striking, but when one observes carefully what is 
said and not what Professor Hyslop adds, the whole passage re- 
mains possibly within the limits of shrewd and lucky guessing. 
At any rate, it will not be denied that the method of the clever 
two-dollars medium could not be better imitated. Equivocations, 
hesitations, lack of definiteness and error mar every page, and 
almost every incident of these seventeen sittings. 

Professor Hyslop has a double answer ready to meet the diffi- 
culties we have pointed out :—(a) The Communicators are not in 
a normal condition. Their state borders, at times at least, on de- 
lirium. There are indications of automatic activities, of loss of 
memory. (b) There may be mechanical difficulties in the way of 
the communication. The instrument (Mrs. Piper) may not re- 
spond perfectly to the desire of the would-be Communicator. Un- 
fortunately for the upholders of Spiritism it is true that something 
like this first damning supposition seems absolutely necessary. 
The second is inefficient, as it does not explain why the instrument 
should be able to transmit names and not add the relationship, why 
it should be able to remember the square and the round bottle and 
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not say what was contained in them; neither does it account for the 
fishing so often in evidence. ; 

Instead of the preceding illustrations we might have chosen the 
messages concerning the disease of which Professor Hyslop’s 
father died, or his conversation with his son on Swedenborg, or 
the fire and the railway accidents and the outcome would have 
been still less favorable to Spiritism. 

With this our review of the evidence comes to an end. We 
have yet to state Professor Hyslop’s main arguments in support 
of his conclusion. The Report is not sent forth, as many have con- 
ceived, as a demonstration of Spiritism. His intention was to 
“test hypotheses which profess to have some empirical evidence 
in their favor” (see footnote p. 4, pp. 244-247, 290-291) and his 
conclusion is that the choice—if choice there be—is between Spir- 
itism on one hand and Universal Telepathy combined with Multi- 
ple Personality on the other. He prefers the former: “I give my 
adhesion to the theory that there is a future life and persistence 
of personal identity,” but he adds, “I am willing to make it pro- 
visional upon the establishment . . . . of sufficient tele- 
pathy, in combination with the other necessary processes, to ac- 
count for the whole amazing result.” (p. 290). 

The main advantages he sees in the Spiritistic hypothesis are 
that it explains more readily and more satisfactorily (1) the unity 
of consciousness in the communications, (2) the dramatic play of 
personality. ‘ 

By Unity of Consciousness is meant the fact that the Com- 
munjcators, whenever they appear, are true to their own self as 
known to Professor Hyslop or to other persons. They give ex- 
pression to their familiar ideas, use their accustomed phrases, 
evince the emotional tone that was theirs, etc. The dramatic play 
of personality is “that kind of action and change of content and 
characteristics . . . . which occurs naturally in ordinary 
conversation between two or more persons.” The weight of these 
two arguments depends, of course, entirely (a) upon the signifi- 
cance of the facts held to indicate Unity of Consciousness, (b) 
upon the possibility of a like result being produced otherwise than 
by Spiritism. The reader is already aware that in our opinion 
the great weakness of the Report is the failure to make a very 
large share to utterances neither Telepathic nor Spiritistic. It ap- 
pears to us surpassingly clear that, even if there be a residuum 
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calling for these hypotheses, the bulk of the incidents are of more 
common origin. If Professor Hyslop denies that the appearance 
of Unity of Consciousness my be quite satisfactorily referred to 
Mrs. Piper’s subliminal activity, it is because of what amounts 
in his eye to a quasi demonstration of superhuman knowledge. 
To his mind, the personages produced are not only consistent per- 
sonalities, but they are reproductions of persons once living and 
never known to the medium. But if it be admitted that this 
knowledge may be entirely imaginary, the Multiple Personality 
hypothesis becomes sufficient. Without appealing to the rare and 
wonderful cases on record in the pathological Archives, our daily 
dreams afford sufficient evidence that the human mind is able to 
create personalities and make them act consistently in very compli- 
cated and long drawn out intercourse and, moreover, to mistake 
them for objective realities. The logical consistency and subtlety 
with which the sleeping mind will at times construct its fictitious 
personages is amazing. There is no Unity of Consciousness and 
no play of personality in Mrs. Piper’s trance-utterances equal in 
complexity and perfection to what takes place in some continued 
dreams. 

The chief arguments against Telepathy are, according to Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, (1) That it does not account for the selectiveness 
of the process, (2) that, to be sufficient, it has to be extended to all 
living consciousness and memory, (3) that the inconsistency of 
the mistakes are incongruent with the assumption of its easy ac- 
cess to all living memories, (4) that the Communicator’s clearness 
and definiteness vary greatly while the data in the sitter’s mind 
(Professor Hyslop’s) are the same for all. 

The first of these arguments is out of place—as Professor Hys- 
lop, of course knows—as soon as the selectiveness is looked upon 
not as the result of Telepathy but of that unconscious mental ac- 
tivity of the subject himself which produces, for instance, the 
dream-personages. The second, third and fourth arguments fall 
to the ground unless it be shown that the facts necessitate the ex- 
tension of Telepathy to all living consciousness and memory. I 





°“The phrases said to have been habitual with the communicators (See pp. 
89, 430 and Note 4 on p. 348) and other peculiarities in which the writer of 
the Report sees strong spiritistic evidence, are in my opinion, exactly on a 
par, as to their origin, with the other incidents we have passed in review. 
Space limitations prevent entering into the discussion of this portion of the 
evidence. 
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agree with Professor Hyslop in not being ready to accept, before 
we have further data, an hypothesis so stupendous as to involve 
“the power . . . . to select any absolutely unknown per- 
son necessary, anywhere in the world, and from his memory make 
the selection of pertinent facts to represent personal identity 

.” (p. 139). But this hypothesis has not been shown to be 
unavoidable. On the contrary, the incidents which might seem 
to demand a universal Telepathy are so few and dubious, that it 
would be folly to embarrass ourselves with that bewildering sup- 
position on a pretext as slender. 

The five sittings held by Dr. Hodgson in the absence of Profes- 
sor Hyslop, but in his behalf, repay scrutiny in a discussion of the 
wider Telepathy. They contain first and foremost false state- 
ments, and incidents too indefinite to have any weight. Beyond 
that there are the statements about Mr. Cooper (pp. 386 and 
397)7 and the reference to a black morning coat (p. 387), 
(neither of which, in view of the large number of wrong inci- 
dents, goes beyond what chance might be expected to produce) 
and, finally, the trouble with the left eye and the mark behind the 
ear already taken into account. 

The only possibilities that need be considered are, in my esti- 
mation :— 

1. A combination of Secondary Personality and of Spirit-com- 
munication through the secondary personalities. This is the hy- 
pothesis for which Professor William James has declared a prefer- 
ence in his remarkable work on “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” §- 

2. A combination of Secondary Personality and of Telepathy. 
Not the amazing, universal, Telepathy which gives Professor Hys- 
lop occasion for an easy triumph, but the narrower Telepathy lim- 
ited to communications between the Sitter and the Medium. 

3. Secondary Personality alone. On this last view the slight 
bits of apparently superhuman knowledge are to be ascribed to 
clever and lucky guessing, to suggestion from the sitters, or to 





’The Cooper School is not mentioned in the writings at which Prof. Hys- 
lop was present. 


% 6 


*Prof. James’ “overbelief” is not exclusively, not even chiefly, determined 
by the class of facts dealt with in Prof. Hyslop’s Report. It is the outcome 
of his understanding of the whole of human experience. In his view, if I 
understand him aright, the informing spirits néed not be surviving human 
persons. 
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information surreptitiously secured from the outside world. This 
last supposition I admit to be extremely improbable. The share of 
suggestion cannot be correctly estimated by one not present at the 
sittings, neither by those present as sitters. Until further data are 
produced and as far as the Reports on Mrs. Piper are concerned 
one may rest in an easy indecision between the last two hypothe- 
ses. Mr. Frank Padmore, one of the very few men thoroughly 
well informed on this subject, does not think that even the nar- 
row Telepathy is needed.® 

Professor Hyslop’s careful investigation may have at least one 
good result: the moderation of the disturbing wish of a certain 
class of people for a future life. They may learn to face the ac- 
tual present more resolutely and wisely. For, although its purpose 
was not to discover the condition of the “departed,” what comes 
through is sufficiently significant to make the heart of the be- 
liever sink. Three score and ten will appear long enough to every- 
one for that kind of life. However that may be, Professor Hys- 
lop is certainly right in his contention that the condition of life 
in the other world cannot be made an argument against its pos- 
sibility. For the rest, if the worse comes to the worse, humanity 
will have a unique chance of showing its stoutness of heart in fac- 
ing this hopeless, repulsive, metempsychosis. And as to the Chris- 
tian Religion, forswearing its stupendous mistake regarding the 
future life it would, let us hope, have grace enough to turn around 
and, instead of leading men to immortality, endeavor to deliver 


them from it, even as Buddhism does. 
James H. Leusa. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 





*See Chap. viii, Utterances of Mrs. Piper in his “History of Modern 
Spiritualism.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


LECTURES ON THE Etuics oF T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER, AND JAMES MartTINEAU. By Henry Sidgwick. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1902. Pp. xli, 374. 


It was Professor Sidgwick’s custom, in recent years, in his 
ethical lectures in Cambridge, not to take his students over the 
ground already traversed in his larger works, but to engage in 
exposition and criticism of current influential types of ethical 
theory which were not dealt with at any length, or not dealt 
with at all, in the “Methods of Ethics.” “It appeared to me,” 
he says, “that having already expounded my own system in my 
book, what I could further do in the way of making it clear 
would be best done in the form of a criticism on the views of 
others.” 

The present volume contains three courses of Lectures, eight 
on Green (Pp. 1-131), ten on Spencer (Pp. 135-312), and four on 
Martineau (Pp. 315-374). They are printed substantially as they 
were delivered, and have been prepared for the press by Miss 
E. E. C. Jones of Girton College, who has also prepared an 
analytical Table of Contents. That the book deserves the care- 
ful attention of all students of ethics need hardly be said; and 
for those who personally attended these lectures, the volume will 
have a more special interest as recalling a privilege and intel- 
lectual delight which they will not soon forget. ‘ 

Within the limits of this review we can only refer, with occa- 
sional comments, to some of the more significant points in the 
various lines of criticism which are here developed. 


I. 


The examination of Martineau’s “Idiopsychological” theory of 
ethics is specially instructive as regards some of the peculiari- 
ties of Sidgwick’s own view. The whole work (“Types of 
Ethical Theory”) was rather severely reviewed by Sidgwick in 
the tenth volume of Mind, and the appearance of this review was 
followed by an interesting discussion between the two thinkers 
in the same journal; but in reality there is less fundamental 
divergence between Sidgwick and Martineau than between Sidg- 
wick and Green or Spencer. 

The real character of Martineau’s and of every ethical theory 
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comes to light when we consider its answer to the question, 
What is the Nature and Object of Moral Judgment? Martineau 
insists strongly that “what we judge is the inner spring of action 
as distinguished from its outward operation;” and by this prin- 
ciple he thinks that Utilitarianism,—or any theory whatever 
which seeks a standard in consequences, in the objective side 
of conduct,—is excluded as contrary to Common Sense and the 
Moral Consciousness. That this does not follow is evident when 
we notice that Martineau has omitted to make an important 
distinction. A spring of action may mean (a) the impulse to 
action, abstracted from all effects,—a blind propensity; (b) the 
desire for a certain result—those effects for which the act is 
done; (c) the consciousness of the whole effects so far as the 
latter are foreseen,—and these may include some things in spite 
of which the act is done. 

(a) As to the existence of these “blind” incentives, Sidgwick 
justly observes that though in the adult human being such spon- 
taneities may occasionally operate, they cannot be at all intense 
or prolonged without calling up a representation of the conse- 
quences to which they prompt. They are residua or habits due 
to past fully conscious acts. Hence a comparison of such quasi- 
instinctive tendencies cannot be the normal form of the moral 
judgment. 

(b) It may, however, be held that the normal object of the 
moral judgment is the desire which prompts the act,—the con- 
sciousness of the results for which it is done. Sidgwick recog- 
nizes the possibility of this view, and allows a limited validity to 
what he calls the standard of “Subjective Right;” but his view 
appears to be that this standard must be corrected and some- 
times superseded by that of “Objective Right.” He rejects the 
view (which we believe to be the true one) that when in moral 
judgment we deliberately go beyond the particular “desire for 
a certain result,” it is not to consider further ranges of external 
results, but to consider the whole personal character out of 
which the desire arose. We hold that the desire must be judged 
as a fact of a personal character, and the effects which are 
desired must be judged as effects on other personal characters. 
Martineau makes the wholly unwarranted assumption—in which 
Sidgwick is of course at one with him—that the external effects, 
when morally judged, can be estimated only by their pleasure 
or pain value. 
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(c) Sidgwick’s position is that the moral judgment is in the 
end not on persons acting but on things done; for while he says 
that it is always the choice or intention that is approved or dis- 
approved, he also says that “the differences of choice or inten- 
tion on which the moral judgment turns can only be conceived 

‘as differences in the objects chosen” (p. 337), “different sets of 
foreseen external effects, all of which are conceived to be within 
the power of the agent” (p. 336). Surely the logical outcome of 
this view is the ethical paradox that moral judgment is not on 
persons but on things; for what is judged, in this conception, is 
a series of events in the external world, on the condition that the 
first term in the series is a human volition; beyond this, the so- 
called “Subjective Right” confessedly makes no difference. 
Another subject of central importance for Martineau is the 
nature of Moral Authority, which he holds to be conceivable 
only as that of “another Person,” the Deity. It is very curious 
that, when discussing (in Book II, Chapter I, Section 2, of his 
“Study of Religion”) one of the chief arguments of Professor 
Royce’s “‘Religious Aspect of Philosophy,’ Martineau attrib- 
utes to Professor Royce (and rejects) a view respecting the in- 
tellectual consciousness which is precisely similar to his own 
view respecting the moral consciousness. “I cannot see,” he 
says, in answer to what he supposes to be Professor Royce’s 
contention, “how it follows that if I am conscious of ignorance, 
‘Some One Else’ must have perfect knowledge.” Yet in his, 
ethical theory he argues that because I am conscious of moral 
imperfection and of an obligation to be better, there must be 
“another: Person,” perfectly Holy, the source of the obligation. 
Now in a striking observation which Sidgwick quotes, he says 
that “whatever be the ‘authority’ of Reason respecting the True, 
the same is the ‘authority’ of Conscience respecting the Right 
and Good.” It follows, as Sidgwick says, that in neither case 
is there any logical road to infer the existence of “another Per- 
son,” but in both cases there is implied “a Universal Reason 
which the judging individual shares so far as he judges truly.” 
Sidgwick’s view is that the authority of Conscience is the au- 
thority of Reason in relation to practice, and adds “the ‘author- 
ity’ would not exist for me—except so far as the prudential 
obligation of obeying superior power goes—umnless this Reason 
was mine, though not merely mine” (p. 346). But this recogni- 
tion of the “Universal Reason” appears to be an empty ac- 
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knowledgement; for the only “Universality” recognized is that 
of the similarity of numerically distinct individuals to one an- 
other. “Apprehending their similarity . . . I cannot avoid 
concluding that each of them has an ultimate Good similar to 
mine, and as valuable from the point of view of Universal 
Reason” (p. 347). The result is thus an abstract conception 
of an aggregate of “ends-in-themselves” merely similar to one 
another. Martineau in his comment on Green (“Types,” vol. 
ii, 2d ed., p. 106) suggests conformity to the type of Perfect 
Humanity as the ultimate end; but Sidgwick does not regard 
this conception as admissible in ethics, owing to his paradoxical 
view that Perfection cannot be interpreted so as to include 
Moral Perfection. 

It must be added that there are lines of thought in Mar- 
tineau’s theory which if developed would lead to results more 
satisfactory than the extreme individualism of the “Idiopsycho- 
logical ethics.” 


II. 


The ten lectures on Mr. Spencer’s ethical system are unique 
as a thoroughly searching and immanent criticism of one of the 
most influential theories of the nineteenth century. The purpose 
of Sidgwick’s criticism is two-fold: to examine the extent to 
which Mr. Spencer accomplishes the end which he sets before 
himself, of establishing rules of conduct with certainty and ex- 
actness on a basis of physical science, and to examine whether 
the rules which he does establish can be known with a certainty 
unlike that which the Utilitarian can attain, who forms from 
experience his view of the “middle axioms” of morality. Sidg- 
wick deals with the whole of Mr. Spencer’s ethical system as 
expounded in its complete form in the “Principles of Ethics ;” 
but the central portion of his discussion is in the first five lec- 
tures, which deal with the ‘Data of Ethics” (Part I of the “Prin- 
ciples of Ethics’’), and the eighth and ninth, which deal with 
“Justice” (Part IV). 

The troublesome preliminary question of the connection be- 
tween “origin” and “validity” is not dealt with in a satisfactory 
manner either in this volume or in the “Methods of Ethics.” 
In Bk. III, ch. 1, of the latter work, it is argued that the ques- 
tion of origin is entirely distinct from that of validity, where 
validity signifies intellectual truth or trustworthiness; and hence 
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(Bk. III, ch. 13) that the ultimate ethical maxims, as conceived 
by Sidgwick, cannot be proved or disproved by theories of Evo- 
lution. Nevertheless on Sidgwick’s own view the question of 
“origin and validity” in ethics is not to be settled in this simple 
manner; for in Bk. IV, ch. 4, it is argued that the theory of 


_ derivation does show the invalidity to some extent of the ac- 


cepted rules of morality regarded as meanis to the attainment 
of the Utilitarian end. And in the present volume a more seri- 
ous admission is made; the investigation of the ways in which 
the current ethical beliefs and sentiments have arisen does not 
necessarily tend to establish the authority of the morality of 
which it explains the existence—‘“indeed it has more often, I 
think, an effect of the opposite kind” (p. 137). It is further 
said that there is one result of Mr. Spencer’s view concerning 
the “origin” of our present experience of ethical obligation, 
“of which he hardly sees the full gravity: a sentiment regarded 
as imported by association, and destined to disappear, cannot 
now coerce us much” (p. 174). [In this view Sidgwick agrees 
in the main with Green (“Prolegomena,” section 8); see present 
volume, pp. 6, 7.] Obviously what is first of all required—and 
rarely, if ever given,—is a criticism of the various possible mean- 
ings of the idea of Development or Evolution in Biology and 
Psychology (Individual and Social). 

The reader will remember Mr. Spencer’s general view that 
“scientific” consideration of conduct (1) shows us a supreme or 
ultimate end to the realization of which human actions are di- 
rected, and (2) enables us to determine the kind of conduct by 
which this end may be best attained. As regards the first point, 
Sidgwick observes that this view is doubly teleological: “We 
recognize that the external motions of living things are adjusted 
to a certain kind of end, viz.: life, the continuance of the ad- 
justments themselves; and we find further that if we take a cer- 
tain view of ‘quantity of life, if we estimate it not merely by 
duration, but consider quantity of change in a given time, this 
kind of end is more attained as evolution goes on: 7. ¢@., the 
actions of the higher or later beings are more life-sustaining— 
provided we measure life in this way—than the actions of the 
lower” (p. 140). Sidgwick effectively contrasts this doubly 
teleological view with the forced avoidance of teleological im- 
plications in the “Principles of Biology,” which was originally 
written before the publication of the Darwinian theory. The 
latter implied a new teleology of its own. 
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Spencer’s language in chapters 1 and 2 of the “Data” suggests 
that increase in quantity of life is to be taken as the supreme 
ethical end. It is by no means so evident that the acts of living 
beings are so much directed to increase in breadth of life as to 
its increase in length: some evolutional writers have taken 
length of life only as the end. We see further that Mr. Spencer 
does not consider the fundamental question, why—if Biology 
gives us a generalization as to the function of life—it follows 
that this is to be taken as the ethical end at all. But in ch. 3 
he does not accept as final the view suggested in ch. 2; he 
points that it involves an assumption of great significance, that 
life brings a surplus of agreeable feeling. Thus the end seems 
to be quantity of agreeable feeling or pleasure. The transition is 
too easily made from the end as quantity of life, measured only 
in length and breadth, to the end as quantity of happiness. 
What Mr. Spencer is bound to show is the coincidence of the 
two ends, at least for practical purposes. Sidgwick’s contention 
is, first, the general one that this coincidence cannot be scien- 
tifically proved; and also (as in the “Methods of Ethics,” Bk. 
II, ch. 4) that no scientific theory of pleasure and pain, based on 
their connection in the course of evolution with actions preserva- 
tive or destructive of the organism, is of any use for directing 
us how to act so as to obtain the greatest happiness. Hence 
Mr. Spencer’s assertion of the superiority of his method to the 
uncertainties and difficulties of the Utilitarian “Induction” is 
groundless. The vagueness and inadequacy of the guidance 
afforded by his biological data are effectively shown. The 
“Sociological view” (“Data,” ch. 8) does indeed supply certain 
rules which are permanent conditions of voluntary co-operation, 
but it is easy to see that they are not of a character to constitute 
“ethics as a science,” in distinction from “empirical ethics.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Spencer’s statement of the end becomes 
very suggestive if we abandon the conception of life as a mere 
set of physical or physiological functions, and regard it as per- 
sonal. Then our end becomes the immanent increase and 
growth (in intensity and scope) of the functions constituting 
personality. This conception is of course altogether foreign to 
Sidgwick’s point of view. 

Mr. Spencer conceives the “origin” of our consciousness of 
obligation to result from a combination of earlier, not strictly 
moral, restraints with “that which is regarded as strictly moral.” 
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But the difference between the latter and the former is not to 
be found, as Spencer suggests, in a difference of directness and 
proximity; nor can we treat as fundamental his distinction be- 
tween artificial or factitious and natural or necessary conse- 
quences (“Data,” ch. 7, section 44). “The essential difference 
is that in truly moral feeling, in the main, it is evil to others, 
sympathetically apprehended, that is influential” (p. 177). This 
brings us to the question of Egoism versus Altruism (“Data,” 
ch. 11-14). After pointing out Mr. Spencer’s fundamental mis- 
conception of English Utilitarianism (especially in ch. 13), Sidg- 
wick observes: “The fact that there must be compromise be- 
tween Egoism and Altruism does not determine the principle on 
which compromise is to be planned; for any individual here and 
now, the occasions of life may present alternative compromises— 
the compromise in which he pursues the happiness of others so 
far as consistent with his own, and the compromise in which he 
pursues his own happiness so far as it is consistent with maxi- 
mum happiness generally. Mr. Spencer does not affirm that the 
two always coincide. . . . And if he does not, all his expo- 
sition of the growing implication of the interests of each with 
the interests of others, and of the ultimate conciliation of the 
two, does not relieve him of the necessity of answering the 
question of the individual here and now: which of the two 
alternative compromises am I to take? It may be said to me: 
How do you deal with it? My answer is, that unless we assume 
or prove the moral order of the world, there is a conflict between : 
rational corivictions. Do I assume it? Yes, practically, as a 
man; provisionally, and with due recognition of the need of 
proof, as a philosopher. The assumption is normal to reflective 
man, and a postulate of Common Sense” (pp. 187-8). A most 
instructive passage as regards Sidgwick’s own position. 

With respect to the distinction of Absolute and Relative 
ethics—(What is right for an individual to do in an Ideal So- 
ciety? What is right for an individual to do here and now?) 
Sidgwick holds that Mr. Spencer tends to “reduce paradoxically 
the possibility of giving a definite answer to the second ques- 
tion. Spencer here adopts the Utilitarian standard exclusively. 
The Ideal State is one where all conduct produces “pleasure 
unalloyed by pain anywhere.” Sidgwick argues that Absolute 
ethics, if attainable, would be useless, as by definition the ideal 
state is utterly unlike all actual states, or so unlike that we could 
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not argue from one to the other. But also, he adds, Absolute 
ethics cannot be considered possible, for we could not ascertain 
a priori the nature of the human beings composing such a so- 
ciety with sufficient definiteness and certainty to enable us to 
determine their code of conduct. 

Granting the force of these criticisms, there is still in Spencer’s 
argument the recognition of an important truth. Humanity is 
guided by an Ideal which is realizable and is being progressively 
realized. In the Ideal the Good of each becomes the Good of 
all. “Relative ethics” can for us be only a formulation in out- 
line of that Ideal, based on the interpretation of the fundamental 
tendencies of the life that now is. And just because it is true 
that the Ideal is very partially and imperfectly realized, it is true 
that such ethical theory as we can now establish, appropriate to 
the present stage of moral evolution, must necessarily exhibit 
a lack of coherence and exactness. 

Of the remaining lectures on the “Principles of Morality” we 
have left space only for a brief notice of the discussion of Mr. 
Spencer’s formulz of Justice (Lectures viii and ix). The main 
points are these. The preliminary investigation of “sub-human” 
Justice is held to be irrelevant and misleading. The formula of 
Justice afterwards adopted (that each individual must receive the 
benefits and evils of his own nature and consequent conduct) 
almost excludes family relations from the sphere of Justice. The 
effects of social life in modifying the operation of this law among 
human beings are seriously underestimated by Mr. Spencer. He 
assumes without proof that the necessity for subordinating the 
welfare of the individual to that of the species arises solely from 
War. He has no good ground on evolutionary principles for 
holding as he does that War must ultimately disappear. The 
formula is not “obviously that which recommends itself to the 
common apprehension as Just.” When tracing the origin and 
growth of the sentiment and idea of Justice, Spencer gives what 
seems to be a definite statement of the principle which modifies 
the individualistic formula of Justice which he has previously 
stated. It assumes the form: “Every man is free to do what 
he wills, provided he infringe not the.equal freedom of another 
man.” From this formula he attempts to deduce various 
“rights.” The vagueness of this conception of Justice is well 
illustrated in the manner in which it is applied to the question 
of the right of Property, and especially to the burning question 
of the right to the use of Land (pp. 282 ff). 
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The chief points dealt with in the criticism of Green are: 
Green’s misrepresentation of Hume and his predecessors; his 
account (in the “Prolegomena”) of Greek and particularly of 
Aristotelian Ethics; the metaphysical basis of his ethical theory, 
and his view of moral freedom; his criticism of Hedonism. 
What we miss—and this defect in Sidgwick’s discussion seems 
to us to be a very serious one—is any appreciation of the merits 
or defects of Green’s view of life as a whole. 

Professor Sidgwick shows that Green does much less than 
justice to Hume; but Sidgwick himself certainly does much less 
than justice to Green’s conception of the Aristotelian Ethics 
(Lecture vi). And that Green’s criticism of Hedonism is in- 
adequate may be fully admitted. As regards the remaining 
point, Sidgwick seems to us to show effectively that “assuming 
Green’s metaphysical arguments valid, and ~his ethical view 
sound, there is a great logical gap to be filled up in passing from 
one to the other” (pp. 12-14). And this difficulty comes out not 
less in his account of freedom. The motive in human volition is 
what it is by the operation of a self-distinguishing consciousness 
which is not a part of Nature, and hence not a natural fact. 
But this is not sufficient to justify moral imputation and respon- 
sibility. The real question is, why does A make a virtuous 
choice, B a vicious choice? Granting that the adoption of the 
desired end is not a “natural” event; 4 and B make different 
adoptions of objects as their respective personal goods; why 
does this particularity occur? The character of depending on the 
Eternal Self-consciousness is common to all individuals alike, 
and even to inanimate Nature; hence in discussing the virtuous- 
ness or viciousness of this particular choice, we must treat it 
(the particular character of the choice) as due to a chain of 
natural catsation. The “self-conscious, self-distinguishing 
agent” is present throughout and hence cannot make the vital 
ethical difference that is needed between human actions and 
natural events. We are led to a similar result when we con- 
sider’ the “Freedom of Man as Intelligence” of which Green 
speaks. The principle is that man is a “free cause” in so far as, 
in knowledge, his consciousness is identified with that of the 
Eternal. Granting that an act of human knowledge is not an 
event in time; it remains true that in human minds knowledge 
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is partial and changing; these limitations and changes are 
“details of the world” which have to be explained. Hence the 
“freedom of intelligence” is of no practical application to man; 
since the particularity of intelligence—i.e., why any particular 
mind or society knows this rather than that, why so much and 
no more—is wholly caused by natural events. That it knows at 
all may be due to its sharing in the Eternal; but the amount, 
extent, and direction of its knowledge is completely conditioned 
by natural causes. On Green’s view of existence there seems 
no other means of accounting for the particularity of anything 
than by reference to the necessity of natural causation. 


S. H. MELLOoNE. 
Hotywoop, Betrast, IRELAND. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND Wronc. By 
Franz Brentano. English translation by Cecil Hague, Former- 
ly Lector at Prague University, with a Biographical Note. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 1902. Pp. 
xiv, 125. 


This is a far better discussion of the most fundamental princi- 
ples of Ethics than any others with which I am acquainted. Bren- 
tano himself is fully conscious that he has made a very great ad- 
vance in the theory of Ethics. “No one,” he says, “has determined 
the principles of ethics as, on the basis of new analysis, I have 
found it necessary to determine them” (p. viii) ; and his confidence 
both in the originality and in the value of his own work is complete- 
ly justified. In almost all points in which he differs from 
any of the great historical systems, he is in the right; and he 
differs with regard to the most fundamental points of Moral 
Philosophy. Of all previous moralists, Sidgwick alone is in any 
respect superior to him; and Sidgwick was never clearly aware 
of the wide and important bearings of his discovery in this one 
respect. Brentano is both clearer and more profound; and he 
avoids Sidgwick’s two fundamental errors. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of his work. 

His main proposition is that what we know, when we know that 
a thing is good in itself, is that the feeling of Jove towards that 
thing (or pleasure in that thing) is “right” (richtig). Similarly, 
that a thing is bad, is merely another way of saying that hatred of 
that thing would be “right.” 
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The great merit of this view: over all except Sidgwick’s' is its 
recognition that all truths of the form “This is good in itself” are 
logically independent of any truth about what exists. No ethical 
proposition of this form is such that, if a certain thing exists, it is 
true, whereas, if that thing does not exist, it is false. All such 
ethical truths are true, whatever the nature of the world may be. 
Hence, in particular, none of them are either identical with any 
subjective proposition (e. g. “So-and-so has this feeling or desire 
or cognition”) or such that, if it be true, any subjective propo- 
sition whatever need be true. Thus Brentano recognizes fully the 
objectivity of this fundamental class of ethical judgments. “No 
one,” he says, “[except Herbart] has so radically and completely 
broken with the subjective view of ethics” (p. ix). 

Nevertheless Brentano is wrong in supposing that the concep- 
tion “rightly loved” or “worthy of love” is the fundamental ethi- 
cal concept which we mean by “good in itself.” Sidgwick was 
right in holding that that concept is unanalyzable; and it is, in 
fact, the concept which Brentano denotes by the word “right,” 
when he says that a thing is good in itself, if the love of it would 
be right. Brentano recognizes two very important concepts when 
he recognizes both the concept of what it is right to love and of 
the rightness which belongs to love of such things; and the ques- 
tion which of these is properly denoted by the words good in it- 
self might seem to be merely a verbal question. But it is not a 
merely verbal question, if, as Brentano rightly does, we take what 
is good in itself in the highest possible degree to be that of which 
it is our duty to promote the existence. For whereas the degree 
in which a thing possesses the quality which he calls “right” must 
be taken into account in considering what is that greatest possible 
good which it is our duty to effect, the degree in which things are 
“worthy to be loved” is not a measure of our duty to effect their 
existence. It is certain that many things, e. g., inanimate beauti- 
ful objects, possess the quality of being worthy to be loved, in a 
higher degree than they possess that of “rightness ;” it may even 
be doubted whether they possess the latter at all. And it is our 
duty to effect that which is the most “right” possible, not that 
which is most worthy to be loved. Though therefore we can 
agree with Brentano that everything which is good in itself is 
worthy to be loved, we cannot agree that everything which is 
worthy to be loved is good. 

Brentano makes a similar mistake with regard to the definition of 
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“true” in the sense in which that word is applied to the object of 
a belief. He says that, just as an object is good, if it be rightly 
loved, so it is true if it be rightly believed. The definition of 
truth has the same rare merit as the definition of good, namely, 
that it is objective. But that it is false appears to be plain from the 
fact that we can raise the question whether it 1s “right” to believe 
everything that is true: that is to say, we are immediately aware 
that “true” and “rightly believed” are two distinct concepts, one of 
which, “true,” is an unanalyzable property belonging to some ob- 
jects of belief. But it is important to raise a second question with 
regard to this definition of “true.” Is the “rightness” which 
Brentano attributes to belief in the true the same quality which 
he attributes to love of the good, or is it not? He speaks of “right” 
love as if it were merely analogous to “right” belief (p. 19) ; and 
this suggests that he thinks the “rightness” is not the same quality 
in the two cases. In that case he is calling two different unanalyz- 
able qualities by the same name; and that he should not have ex- 
pressly noticed whether he is doing so or not, illustrates the in- 
sufficient attention which he has given to the question what he 
means by “rightly loved”—a defect in his inquiry, which will be 
illustrated again later, and which will help to explain his failure to 
perceive that this quality which he denotes by “rightness,” and 
not the “rightly loved,” is the fundamental ethical concept prop- 
erly denoted by “good in itself.” In fact, I am unable to perceive 
that there is any unanalysable quality which we attribute to be- 
lief in the true except the very one which we attribute to love of 
what is worthy to be loved. In other words, Brentano’s judgment 
that belief in the true is “right” 7s a judgment that belief in the 
true is always good in itseli—a propostion which does not seem to 
be true. If it is not true, it follows not only that “true” does 
not mean “rightly believed,” but also that just as what it is good to 
love is not always itself good, so, it is not always good to believe 
what is true. The incorrectness of this definition of “true” is fur- 
ther proved by the fact that, as will be shown, the quality meant 
by “rightness” has degrees, whereas, as Brentano himself rightly 
maintains, no one thing is more true than another (p. 23). 
Another doctrine of Brentano’s also illustrates the insufficient 
attention which he has paid to the nature of that “rightness” the 
reference to which constitutes the merit of his definitions of good 
and true. His belief in this doctrine seems indeed to be the main 
cause why he has given so little attention to the nature of this 
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fundamental concept. It is the doctrine which explains why he 
has given to this inquiry the unfortunate title of an inquiry into 
“The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong.” Brentano 
holds, namely, that (as Hume thought) all our conceptions are 
derived from “concrete impressions’”—impressions, which, he 
says, are either “of physical” or “of psychical content” (p. 12). 
This doctrine may be perfectly true in one sense; but in the sense 
naturally conveyed by the words it includes a most important 
error. Obviously the conception of “good,” as Brentano defines 
it, cannot be derived merely from the experience of loving, but 
only from that of “right loving’—from the perception of the 
rightness of a love: its origin cannot be merely the perception of 
a love which ts right, but in which this quality is not perceived, it 
can only be a perception in which it is itself contained. But whereas 
the experience of loving has all the marks which are suggested 
by calling it a “concrete impression of psychical content,” the 
“experience of right loving”—4. e., the perception of the rightness 
oi a love—has not. The quality of “rightness” is not a psychical 
content and the perception of it is mot an impression in the ordi- 
nary sense of these words. A single mark is sufficient to distin- 
guish it: by a “psychical content” we always mean at least an ex- 
istent, and by “impression” the cognition of an existent, and “right- 
ness” is not an existent. Brentano is certainly not sufficiently at- 
tentive to this distinction between the experience of loving and the 
experience of right loving. He says he belongs to the “empirical 
school” (p. 8) ; and he here shows himself to be under the irfflu- 
ence of empiricism, in a sense in which empiricism is certainly er- 
roneous. 

The same inattention to the nature of the quality which he means 
by “rightness” is further shown in the account Brentano gives of 
our knowledge that one thing is better than another. His first sug- 
gestion is that since “good” means “worthy to be loved,” “better” 
must mean “worthy of more love” (p. 21). It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that it must mean “more worthy of love,” 
that is to say, his attention is directed only to that element of his 
definition, which is a “concrete psychical content,” namely the 
love, not to the more important element “rightness,” which is not. 
In asserting that a thing is rightly loved with a greater love, 
you do not assert that it posseses the quality of being rightly loved 
in any higher degree than what is rightly loved with a less love; 
and hence if good means rightly loved, you do not assert that it is 
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better. In short, even on Brentano’s definition, if anything is to 
be better than another, that can only be because the quality which 
he means by “rightness” has degrees—a point which he has en- 
tirely failed to observe, and which proves that “true” cannot mean 
“rightly believed.” The supposition that, if “good” means “wor- 
thy of love,” “better” means “worthy of more love,” does in fact 
derive most of its plausibility from an ambiguity in the latter ex- 
pression, in virtue of which it denotes not merely that a greater 
and a less love are each of them “right,” but that each of them 
is “more right” than some other love. If we say that one thing 
is worthy of more love than another, these words naturally convey 
the meanings that to love these things with the different amounts 
of love in question is “more right” than to love them both with the 
same amount: we do not merely convey the assurance that to love 
each with the amount of love in question is “right,” in a sense in 
which this assurance does not exclude the supposition that to love 
either of them with any other amount would also be equally 
“right.” And that Brentano is actually using the expression 
“worthy of more love,” in the sense in which to say that one thing 
is worthy of more love than another is to say that one love is more 
right than another, is shown by the reason he gives for denying 
that the better is worthy of more love (for, after all, he does deny 
it). His reason is (p. 22) that nothing which is really good can 
be loved too much. And this proposition obviously only implies 
that no one thing is worthy of less love than another, because it 
asserts that a greater love of a thing is in no case Jess right than 
a less love of the same thing. Accordingly, whether this propo- 
sition is true or false (and it seems to be false), it makes an as- 
sertion not only about degrees of love, but also about degrees of 
rightness. 

But Brentano, we have said, rejects the view that “better” 
means “worthy of more love,” except, he says, “in quite another 
sense” (p. 22). This “other sense” is that “better” means “ob- 
ject of a right preference.” But what is meant by a “right prefer- 
ence”? If, as is usual, we mean by “preference” a feeling, it is 
obviously a feeling only towards. the thing preferred, not towards 
the thing which is not preferred. When we say that we prefer 
one thing to another we usually mean either (1) that we lke 
the one more than we like the other, or (2) that we choose the one 
and do not choose the other : there is no such thing as a single feel- 
ing, called “preference,” directed to both the things. But in case 
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(1) to know that a thing is “rightly” preferred, is ory to know 
that it is worthy of the greater love which it receives, not that 
the other thing is only worthy of less; and in case (2) to know 
that it is “rightly” chosen is again only to know that this choice is 
positively “right,” mot that the other choice is not also and equally 
“right :” in neither case does the “rightness” of the preference al- 
low any inference as to the relative value of what is not preferred. 
Such an inference is only possible, if by saying that the prefer- 
ence is “right,” we mean that the liking or choice of the thing 
preferred is “more right” than the alternative? 

The above seem to be the most important points in Brentano’s 
theory concerning the nature of intrinsic value and intrinsic super- 
iority. As regards intrinsic value, his theory has the almost 
unique merit that it defines “good in itself,” not only as an ob- 
jective concept, but as containing that very concept which is in 
fact properly denoted by the words: but it is defective in that the 
complex property which he takes to be the required definition 
is not merely different from the simple property which is the true 
definition, but has not even the same extension; “worthiness to be 
loved” is not even a correct criterion of intrinsic value. As re- 
gards intrinsic superiority his theory has an additional defect: he 
does not clearly recognize that to know one thing to be better than 
another must be to know that it has in a higher degree the very 
property which we mean by “good in itself.” 

If now we pass to his views on the question, “What things are 
good in themselves, and in what degrees?” we find that they have 
corresponding merits and defects. He cannot be too highly praised 
for insisting that, not one thing only, but very many different 
things have intrinsic value; and, in particular, for emphasizing 
the value of the immense variety of different states which belong 
to the class “enjoyment of things worthy to be enjoyed” or “right 
loves.” These constitute, in fact, by far the greater part of consid- 
erable goods: and Brentano does recognize that they are all good, 
and that, if they are so, mere pleasure or mere knowledge cannot 
be the sole goods. But his views have the serious defect that he 
ascribes value to two classes of things which have little or no 
value—to things which are, in both cases, necessary constituents 
of valuable wholes, but which seem nevertheless to have no value 
in themselves. The first class consists of things which his defini- 
tion of “good” binds him to consider good—things which are really 
worthy of love: it is certainly good to Jove all such things, but 
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only some of them are also good themselves; as an example of 
those which are not, I have already mentioned inanimate beautiful 
objects. As examples of the second class of things to which he 
certainly ascribes more value than they possess, we may take 
pleasure and knowledge. This error is even more grave than the 
last, since it compels him to ascribe value to things which are not 
merely indifferent but positively bad; and it follows not from his 
definition of “good” but from a principle which I have not yet 
mentioned. This principle is that no one thing is better than an- 
other, unless it contains a greater number of good or a less number 
of bad parts. In this book, indeed, Brentano is even inclined to 
maintain that all judgments of intrinsic superiority are purely 
analytic—that “better” merely means “having a greater number of 
good parts.” But the translator tells us, in the Appendix, that he 
has now definitely abandoned this view: he now recognizes “that 
it is by no means evident from analysis that one good plus an- 
other is preferable to each of these goods taken singly” (p. 122, 
note). We are not told, however, that Brentano has also aban- 
doned the views with which we are now concerned—the views 
that, as a matter of fact, not only are two good things always 
better than one of them, but also that no one thing is better than 
another unless it contains more good parts. From the second of 
these principles it would follow that all good things, which are 
not composed of good parts, are equally good; and aiso that any 
quantity of pleasure is one such good thing. For it is certainly 
true that a greater pleasure in a very beautiful thing is sometimes 
better than a less pleasure in the same; and, this being so, it fol- 
lows from Brentano’s principle, that what differentiates the former 
from the latter—namely the excess of pleasure—is good in itself. 
And similarly it is certain that one state may be better than an- 
other, where it only differs from that other in containing more 
knowledge; and hence it would also follow that some knowledge, 
at all events, was good in itself. But the principle from which 
these results follow is certainly false: that it is an error, and a 
grave one, may be shown by taking a case in which it would prove 
to be good what is in fact positively bad in a high degree. For 
Brentano is bound to hold that a very great pleasure in what is 
wholly bad, but not very bad, is not merely better than a less pleas- 
ure in the same, but positively good. He must even, if the bad 
thing be purely imaginary, pronounce it to be better than a less 
pleasure in an imaginary thing which is wholly good. In fact, 
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however, a great pleasure in what is bad seems certainly to be 
both a great positive evil and worse than a less pleasure in the 
same. It follows that one thing may be better or worse than an- 
other, even though it does not contain more good or bad parts 
respectively ; and hence that the facts admitted above give us no 
‘ reason for pronouncing either pleasure or knowledge to be good 
in themselves. It does not follow, indeed, that pleasure is not 
good in itself; only, if it is good, we must also dispute the princi- 
ple that two good things are always better than one of them— 
must deny, at least, that the value of the whole formed by them is 
always equal to the sum of the values of its parts. 

The third great excellence in Brentano’s Ethics is his clear rec- 
ognition of the distinction between what is merely a means to 
good and what is good in itself, and of the fact that the one su- 
preme rule of Practical Ethics is that we ought always to do that 
which will cause the whole state of the Universe to have as much 
intrinsic value as possible—that for an action to be “right” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it is both sufficient and necessary that 
it should be a means to this result. He states the consequences of 
this principle very clearly in several points in which they are fre- 
quently overlooked. In particular, the text of the book, which 
consists of a lecture delivered before the Vienna Law Society in 
1889, under the title “The Natural Sanction for Law and Moral- 
ity,” is arranged with a view to showing, as against the relativistic 
views of Ihering, that, although there is no “natural law,” in the 
sense of laws of which the knowledge is either “innate“ or urii- 
versal, the above principle is a “natural moral law” in the sense 
that it is universally valid; and that all positive laws have “na- 
tural sanction” or are truly binding, if, and only if, their observ- 
ance does have the best possible results. 

The book consists of this lecture, together with a number of 
notes, of much greater bulk than the text, and two Appendices, 
one of a review of “Miklovich on Subjectless Propositions,” which 
first appeared as a feuilleton in the Vienna Evening Post, and the 
other a brief account, by the translator, of Brentano’s life and 
philosophical achievements. The longest note, which consists of 
a criticism on Sigwart’s theory of judgment, is, like the Appendix 
on Miklovich and some other long notes, relevant to the subject 
of the lecture only in that it serves to confirm Brentano’s theory 
of judgment and of the analogy between belief in the true and love 
of the good. Many notes, again, are directly historical. . Never- 
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theless, owing to Brentano’s extraordinary clearness with regard 
to the precise relevance of all he says, the contents of the book 
are far more easy to grasp than is usual with books of the most 
regular form: there seems no reason to wish that he had arranged 
his matter differently. 

The translation is not well done; and it should be noticed that 
the cross-references are often utterly wrong, e. g., on p. 47, where 
we are referred to note 27, p. 83 sub., the reference should appar- 
ently be to p. 73 sub.; on p. 82, for note 26, p. 77 read p. 71; on p. 
87, for note 43, p. 99 read note 44, p. 92; on p. 89, for note 31, 
Pp. 91 read note 32, p. 85; and in the notes (pp. 87-90), the notes 
numbered 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 should be numbered respec- 


tively 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. 
G. E. Moore. 
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A Stupy In THE PsycHotocy or Eruics. By David Irons, M. 
A. (St. Andrews), Ph. D. (Cornell), Associate Professor of 
Bryn Mawr College. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1903. Pp. xviii, 176. 


This book has the merit of calling attention to two facts which 


are far too frequently neglected. 

The first of these is the fact that emotions have to their objects 
a peculiar kind of relation which cannot be identified either with 
that of a cognition to its object, or with that of effect to cause. 
Fear of a lion is not identical with a cognition of the lion accom- 
panied by a feeling of fear ; for I am not afraid of everything which 
1 cognise at any moment when I am afraid. And similarly when 
I think that I am angry with my brother, what I think of is plainly 
quite a different thing from that which I think of when I think 
that my brother, or the idea of him, causes my feeling of anger. 
Mr. Irons does well to’ point out that for this, as well as for other 
reasons, such a definition of emotion as H6ffding’s is ridiculous 
(pp. 9-10). 

The second fact is that our emotions directly influence our ac- 
tions. This fact has not, like the last, been almost universally neg- 
lected; but it directly contradicts the very common theory that 
pleasure and pain are the sole psychical causes of action—a theory 
which it is one of Mr. Iron’s main objects to attack. It should be 
noted, however, that Mr. Irons is not careful to distinguish the two 
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theories (a) that a present pleasure, and (b) that the idea of a 
future pleasure is the sole cause of action; or to distinguish the 
theory that pleasure or pain are, in one of these two senses, neces- 
sary conditions of all action, from the theory that they are its 
sole cause. 

But unfortunately Mr. Irons seems to regard as standing or 
falling with these two facts, three other principles, which are in 
fact quite independent of them, and against which the strongest 
objections may be urged. 

(1) He seems to regard the peculiar relation of an emotion to 
its object as identical with “reaction in reference to” that object 
(p. 7). He explains that he does not mean by this merely that the 
emotion is a joint product of the cognition of the object and of 
the previous state of “the psychical organism :” this, which is cer- 
tainly true, he admits to be true of pleasure also; whereas he takes 
the fact that emotion is “subjectivity as reaction” to distinguish 
it from pleasure which is “subjectivity as receptivity.” In what 
other sense then, is emotion a “reaction”? Having a thing is cer- 
tainly not identical with acting upon it in any kind of way; and 
Mr. Irons even appears to admit this. But, if so, we must con- 
clude that to call the relation of an emotion to its object, a rela- 
tion of “reaction” is merely misleading. 

(2) Mr. Irons is anxious to insist that emotion is an “ultimate 
aspect of mind,” different in kind not only from cognition, but 
also from “pleasure-pain” and conation (p. xvii). He proposes 
to distinguish it from “pleasure-pain,” as we have just seen, by 
maintaining that it has, and “pleasure-pain” has not, an “outward 
reference.” By this “outward reference” is meant that peculiar 
relation of an emotion to its object, which as was pointed out 
above, is not identical with that of cognition to its object, but is 
also not, as Mr. Irons thinks, identical with “the outward direction 
which is characteristic of all reaction” (p. 10). But Mr. Irons 
fails, I think, to establish that emotion is distinguished from pleas- 
ure-pain by this “outward reference.” It seems on the contrary: 
(a) That pleasure-pain may have precisely the same “outward 
reference ;” when I am pleased with a person, it would seem that 
the relation of my feeling to him is exactly the same as when I am 
angry with him. (b) That emotion may exist without this “ob- 
jective reference:” there is as much reason to think that we 
sometimes feel afraid without being afraid of anything, as to think 
that we are sometimes in pain without being pained at anything. 
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Similarly Mr. Irons fails to show that the relation of conative 
states, ¢. g., desire, to their object is not, as Brentano maintains, 
of precisely the same kind as that of an emotion to its object. Ac- 
cordingly, if we are to define emotion, as Mr. Irons proposes, as 
“feeling-attitude,” i. e., by the fact that it sometimes has this pe- 
culiar “outward reference,” it would appear that pleasure-pain and 
conation are to be classed as emotions. That emotions differ qual- 
itatively both from one another, and from pleasure or pain or any 
form of “conation” Mr. Irons is, of course, quite right to insist ; 
and even this elementary fact is, as he points out, constantly neg- 
lected. But it does not follow (as Mr. Irons might suggest, e. g., 
pp. xvi, 39) that each qualitatively different emotion is “unana- 
lyzable; and their qualitative difference would give to conation 
and pleasure-pain no more right to be considered different “ulti- 
mate aspects of mind,” than the difference between fear and love 
gives to these emotions, or the difference between the cognition of 
red and the cognition of causality to these cognitions. In short, 
instead of four Mr. Irons has established but two “ultimate as- 
pects of mind,” namely the relation of cognition to its object, and 
the relation of emotion to its object. 

(3) Mr. Irons holds that “every emotion presupposes a judg- 
ment by means of which the situation is brought under a general 
category” (p. xvi). He gives no conclusive evidence for this as- 
sumption ; it seems to be contradicted by introspection ; and, if it 
were true, it would probably follow that animals can have no emo- 
tions. But, moreover, when he proceeds to point out what are the 
judgments which he takes to be the necessary conditions of partic- 
ular emotions, it seems plain that many of these supposed judg- 
ments themselves either are or include emotions. A man, he says, 
“is angry because he objects to being pained” (p. 78) ; and simi- 
larly “the necessary conditions of ill-feeling are present when- 
ever the object is regarded as the source of effects which 
are felt as objectionable’ (p. 88). It seems plain, that, in the cases 
here referred to, what is meant by “objecting to” a thing, or “feel- 
ing it as objectionable,” is itself an emotion, and similarly any 
“sense of danger,” which may be plausibly regarded as a necessary 
condition of fear (p. 15), would seem certainly to be itself an emo- 
tion. It is purely extravagant to maintain that a rabbit cannot 
be afraid until he has been conscious “that an evil is possible which 
possibly he cannot cope with” (p. 84). These instances certainly 
do not support Mr. Irons’ contention that a judgment is a neces- 
sary condition of every emotion. 
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To establish these principles with regard to the emotions seems 
te be the main object of Mr. Irons’ first three chapters; of which 
Chap. I discusses ““The Nature of Emotion,” Chap. II criticises 
“Current Theories of Emotion,” and Chap. III gives an account of 
the particular emotions. But these chapters also contain a great 
‘mass of detail, somewhat loosely put together, which is often inter- 
esting, but rarely convincing, and which does not generally seem 
to have any confirmatory bearing upon the above principles, even 
when Mr. Irons supposes it to have one. 

But with Chapters IV and V we pass to what Mr. Irons de- 
scribes as “The general problem which is the subject of this in- 
quiry” (p. xviii)—the discovery, namely of “the primary tenden- 
cies of the psychical organism,” “the primary principles of activity.” 
With regard to these tendencies Mr. Irons’ two main contentions 
are (1) that they are necessary conditions of emotion and (2) 
that they are not hedonic ; so that our activities may be divided into 
three different classes (1) actions caused by emotion, (2) actions 
caused by “pleasure-pain,” and (3) actions of which the principle 
is one of these “primary principles of activity.” 

These chapters are unsatisfactory chiefly because Mr. Irons 
has not been at pains to consider what he means by “tendencies to 
action,” and in what relation they stand to the conceptions by 
which he classifies them. For instance, he tells us that one of our 
primary tendencies is “the impulse to self-preservation” (p. 132). 
Does he here mean by “impulse” any course of action which re- 
sults in self-preservation, or does he only mean a conscious im+ 
pulse—one in which there is present some cognition of an object 
towards which the impulse is directed? What he says about the 
influence of knowledge on action (pp. 138-145) strictly implies 
that no cognition is ever a constituent of a primary impulse: he 
does not appear to have realized that “striving after” a thing can 
only properly denote a mental attitude towards a cognized ob- 
ject. Yet if his “primary impulses” are all purely unconscious, 
it is plain that to establish their existence does not, as he thinks, 
contradict the theory that cognition of pleasure and pain are the 
only cognitions which do influence action. But if he does mean 
by “impulse” “conscious impulse,’ does he mean by “the impulse 
to self-preservation,” only the single impulse defined as that in 
which the actual idea of self-preservation helps to cause action; 
or does he mean the immense variety of different impulses, in each 
of which some different cognition is the motive idea, and which 
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have in common only the fact that they all result in self-preserva- 
tion? If he means the former, then his “primary tendencies” 
certainly constitute only a very small part of our actual tendencies, 
and emotions can certainly arise before they exist; if he means 
the latter, then it is important to observe that what he calls a single 
tendency is in fact a vast number of different tendencies, and that 
to call them all by a single name, which is merely the name of a 
result which they generally produce, is more misleading than use- 
ful. 

We may, then, agree with Mr. Irons that a vast number of 
ideas. other than those of pleasure and pain are conditions of ac- 
tion—that we strive after a great many objects beside pleasure. 
But the relation of the activities thus caused to the emotions is not 
so clear. If, as we saw, Mr. Irons has failed to show that any 
judgment is a necessary condition of emotion, far less has he 
shown that “the consciousness of the relation in which objects 
stand to [some one] of [our] tendencies” (p. xvi) is such a nec- 
essary condition. The “recognition” that an object “interests” 
us (p. 109) is certainly not necessary to emotion. And to say that 
we do not feel emotion towards an object unless it does interest us 
may only mean either that we do not feel an emotion towards it 
unless we do feel an emotion towards it (for interest properly de- 
notes an emotion), or that we do not feel an emotion towards it 
unless the idea of it often helps to cause some action. Both propo- 
sitions are true, but neither of them establishes the proposition 
which is essential to Mr. Irons’ point: namely, that it is only be- 
cause some ideas help to cause action without exciting emotions, 
that we ever come to feel any emotions at all. 

Mr. Irons’ last chapter is on “The Ideal of Worth as Regula- 
tive Principle.” He maintains that every man has an Ideal of 
Worth which does influence his actions; and so far, I think, we 
may follow him, at least as regards civilized men. But he also ap- 
parently intends to maintain that this Ideal ought to regulate all 
his actions; and that it consists in the “realization of his distinc- 
tive nature’ (pp. 159, 171). Moreover he seems to think that 
these two propositions follow, in some way, from the first. It 
seemed only necessary to point out: (1) That a man may have an 
Ideal of Worth, which is very far from being an Ideal of Worth— 
in plain words, that he may think a thing good, which is very 
far from being so: and that, even where a man’s ideas of what is 
good are not erroneous, it is often not possible, and, where possi- 
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ble, often not desirable ; that they should influence all his actions. 
(2) That different men have different ideals of worth, and even 
each man, in general, a great many different ideals. That the re- 
alization of all of these would in each case be identical with the 
“restoration of the individual’s distinctive nature,” certainly re- 
- quire more proof than Mr. Irons offers. (3) That, even if a 
man’s ideal of worth were the “realization of his distinctive na- 
ture”—even if he did think this realization a good thing, he would 
be mistaken. For all men (I believe) have some “distinctive ca- 
pacities” (p. 159) for evil; and all men certainly have some ca- 
pacities which it is desirable they should not realize. 


G. E. Moore. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SiN; being the Hulsean Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Cambridge, in 1901-2, 
by F. R. Tennant, M. A. (Camb.), B. Sc. (Lond.), Student of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xv, 231. 


This is a most interesting and valuable contribution towards 
that Metaphysics of Theology of which we want so much and get 
so little. The place of sin in the universe is important enough, 
and its place in Christian doctrine is perhaps even more promi- 
nent. Mr. Tennant could scarcely have taken a subject so much 
in need of intelligent treatment, and the result of his labors has 
justified his choice. 

The first lecture deals with the views on the subject which have 
been held by professed theologians. Mr. Tennant begins by point- 
ing out that the fact of the existence of sin—which cannot be de- 
nied—must not be confused with the truth of the theory of Orig- 
inal Sin—which is only one of various possible ways of accounting 
for the fact (p.9). It is also to be noticed that, while the denial 
of the need of grace would involve disbelief in the Fall, yet dis- 
belief in the Fall need not involve the denial of the need of grace. 
(p. 13). The difficulties involved in the conception of the Fall 
are then discussed, and the lecture concludes with an examina- 
tion of the possibility of the transmission of corruption from 
Adam to his descendants. Then I am inclined to think the au- 
thor goes too far in saying that heredity, in any strict sense, can 
only appertain to the rational side of our constitution—unless in- 
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deed we fall into Traducianism (p. 34). If it were a law of the 
universe that the soul whose body was begotten by A.’s body 
should in certain respects resemble A.’s soul, should we not have 
strict spiritual heredity without Traducianism? This possibility 
might furnish no escape for the opponents against whom Mr. 
Tennant is here arguing, but it would invalidate his general pro- 
position. 

The subject next considered is the treatment of Sin in philo- 
sophical speculation. The account of the views of the pre-Kant- 
ian rationalists is clear and judicious. Kant is treated at greater 
length. “He feels profoundly what we have already seen to be 
the great crux of the problemi of sin: the apparent antinomy, fur- 
nished by our experience, between the direct deliverance of con- 
science, on the one hand, behind which it is not possible to go, 
that we are chargeable for the guilt of sin, and the fact that, on 
the other hand, the bias to evil in us seems to be given to any con- 
scious act and therefore born with us.” (p. 50.) 

In Mr. Tennant’s exposition of Hegel he has done me the 
honor of adopting my own theory, (p. 63) and I must not pre- 
sume to call him accurate. I think, however, that he goes rather 
too far when he says that, for Hegel, evil ceases to be 
real evil (p. 66). The reality of evil is of a very low degree, 
but it is scarcely to be called altogether absent. The discussion 
of this point, however, would carry me beyond the limits of a re- 
view. 

Mr. Tennant appeals from my theory that “the harvest of vir- 
tue which sin inevitably yields is to be reaped in a future life” to 
“universal human experience, according to which sin, of itself, 
produces nothing but further sin, and makes amendment even less 
possible” (p. 203). But the road from sin to virtue is through 
retribution. Now, either there is something in man’s nature with 
which sin conflicts or there is not. If there is not, he has not 
committed sin, for he is not a moral being at all. But if there is, 
must not every sin in the long run bring about or rather become— 
its own punishment ? 

The lecture ends with the systems of Lotze, Schleirmacher and 
Ritschl, The author is, I think, right in finding in Lotze (pp. 
62, 67) the most Christian of the great philosophers. The 
serious difficulty would be, not in making some aspects of Lotze’s 
theology agree with Christianity, but in making them consistent 
with other respects which appear to be not less fundamental for 
Lotze himself. 
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In the third lecture Mr. Tennant develops his own theory of the 
origin of sin. “Can we find,” he asks, “the ground of the possi- 
bility and occasion for sin in our actual constitution regarded as 
the properly moral result of a process of development through 
which the race has passed previously to the acquisition of full 

‘ moral personality ; and can we assign the rise of evil itself simply 
to the difficulty of the task which has to be encountered by every 
individual person alike, the task of enforcing his inherited organic 
nature to obey a moral law which he has only gradually been en- 
abled to discern?” (p. 81). 

In support of this view he quotes Archdeacon Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer, and supports it by considerations drawn from 
the lives of savages and of children. Sin comes into existence 
gradually, for it only arises when the gratification of certain im- 
pulses, which had originally been non-moral, and perhaps bene- 
ficial, is recognized to be bad, and yet is still continued. “The sin- 
fulness of sin would gradually increase from zero; and the first 
sin, if the word have any meaning, instead of being the most hein- 
ous, and the most momentous in the race’s history, would rather 
be the least significant of all” (p. 91). 

The theory has a distinct resemblance to Hegel’s, in making 
Sin a consequence of the advance from a non-moral state to the 
higher state of morality. But while “this account of sin sees in it 
something empirically inevitable for every man,—which of course 
accords with all experience,—it by no means implies that sin is 
theoretically, or on @ priori grounds, an absolute necessity” (p. 
110). There, no doubt, we have an important difference, and one 
which may very possibly be sufficient to save the theory from tak- 
ing sin as happily (sub specie aeternitatis, a distinction to which 
Mr. Tennant scarcely does justice) as the true Hegelian must. 

The fourth lecture discusses the compatibility of the existence 
of Sin with a morally perfect God. Mr. Tennant is inclined to 
take Sin as a necessary accompaniment of the Divine purpose 
rather than as part of the purpose (p. 124). He recognizes that 
this involves “very real limits to the action of Omnipotence.” (p. 
129).. (Surely the retention of the word Omnipotence is merely 
confusing, if the power is limited.) These limits he thinks can be 
treated as only self-limitation (p. 130). And their existence need 
not shake our faith in “the ultimate Divine government and pre- 
servation of the world” (p. 137). 

Much might be said on this subject, but it would scarcely be 
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sufficiently relevant to the main subject of the lectures. If the au- 
thor has succeeded no better than anyone else in solving the ulti- 
mate problem of Evil, he has thrown great light on the particu- 
lor form of Evil which we call Sin. The merits of his present 
work will leave his readers impatient for the historical study on 
“The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fali and Original Sin,” which 


will be published shortly. 
J. Ettrs McTaccart. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


PuHILosopHy oF Conpuct. A treatise of the Facts, Principles, 
and Ideals of Ethics. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1902. 

Professor Ladd has the pen of a ready writer. The present 
volume, the text of which runs to 656 pages, follows hard on 
“Philosophy of Knowledge,” 1897; “Philosophy of Mind,” 1895; 
“Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory,” 1894, and “Introduc- 
tion of Philosophy,” 1890. Frequent references occur, moreover, 
to “A Theory of Reality,” 1899; “Outlines of Psychology ;” “Ele- 
ments of Physiological Psychology,” etc., by the same author. 
It is indeed one of the worrying elements in this book that extra- 
ordinarily frequent reference to fuller treatment in his other 
books, seems to Professor Ladd sufficient excuse for incomplete 
and unsatisfactory treatment of particular points, even when they 
are fundamental to his inquiry. The best things seem always to 
be in other books, either in those that have been written, or in those 
that are to be written by Professor Ladd. This is very irritating 
to any reader to whom time is an object, and it gives rise to an 
uncomfortable feeling that the writer is “dodging” his subject 
rather than grappling it in earnest. This is the more to be de- 
plored, as an undoubted spirit of moral earnestness is apparent 
throughout the book. Indeed in his preface Professor Ladd some- 
what disarms philosophic criticism by avowing his interest and 
aim to be practical. He wishes to further “the rational and prac- 
tical betterment of the life of conduct.” He does not anticipate 
philosophical criticism; but “opposition” from (1) “the current 
theory of biological evolution,” (2) “the reigning spirit of com- 
mercialism,” and (3) “the relatively low and nerveless condition 
of the current Christianity.” It is not surprising therefore to find 
his book a popular discussion of popular “Ethical” problems, of- 
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fered to a popular audience, rather than a serious attempt to carry 
philosophical inquiry further. But it is surprising to find Profes- 
sor Ladd claiming for his work that it is “an analysis of man’s 
ethical consciousness which is, so far as I am aware, at the same 
time more thorough and more modern than that attempted in any 
‘other similar treatise.” 

Professor Ladd’s attitude towards his predecessors in the world 
of philosophy is somewhat startling to the European mind. He 
speaks (p. 135) of “the profound but perverse analysis of Kant,” 
“the brilliant and subtle but fallacious dialectics of Dean Mansel 
or Mr. Bradley.” He speaks of a certain “conclusion” of Aristotle 
(p. 36) as “hasty and ill-taken, and based upon insufficient 
grounds.” He begins his chapter on “Ethical Judgment” by say- 
ing, “Since the time of Aristotle the relation in which man’s intel- 
lectual equipment stands to his moral life has been quite custom- 
arily misunderstood by writers upon the philosophy of conduct. 
No such distinction,” he continues, “as that advanced by Aristo- 
tle, although it has ‘lasted ever since’ can justify itself before the 
analysis of a thorough and consistent psychological ethics.” Can 
American humor do nothing to help American modesty from so 
sad a plight as this? 

Professor Ladd’s plan is to analyze (1) the Moral Self; (2) 
The Virtuous Life; (3) The Nature of the Right. He is, roughly 
speaking, Idealistic: but it is perhaps the idealism of Emerson, 
rather than the idealism of Hegel or of Kant. He is supremely 
interested in the self. The moral self, its unity, its community, 
its characteristic activities, its relation to the absolute self—these 
are his constant theme. His feeling for the unity of the self is 
so strong that it leads him at times to find difficulty in holding 
asunder the elements or aspects of the self, even for purposes of 
analysis—as in his criticism of the Aristotelian judgment already 
cited. He is an ardent upholder of the “freedom of the Moral 
Self,” and a scornful denouncer of Determinism, which he takes to 
be incompatible with moral freedom. 

Here, as elsewhere, Professor Ladd is not so much logical as 
morally inspiring. 

In his analysis of the nature of the Right Professor Ladd finds 
“the virtuous life is in itself good; it is the supreme moral good” 
(p. 637). “Man creates his own moral standards” (p. 612). 
“Nevertheless, the continuous illumination of the human race by 
the everywhere scattered lights of the Moral Law has its source 
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in the Sun of Righteousness, the ideally holy and righteous Will 
of the World-ground” (p. 613). 

The central ideas of the book—viz., the unity of the self, the 
evolution of the virtues, the spiritual nature of the universe—are 
not so much argued as reiterated. The treatment impresses a re- 
viewer, sympathetic towards these ideas, as serappy and unsatis- 
factory, the argument being nowhere maintained with consistency 


or completeness. 
Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 


LoNDON. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE Morar Quatities. An ethical 
treatise of the eleventh century by Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 
printed from an unique Arabic manuscript, together with a 
translation, and an essay on the place of Gabirol in the history 
of the development of Jewish Ethics. By Stephen S. Wise, 
Ph. D., New York: The Columbia University Press and 
Macmillan Co. Igo!. 


The Arabic text of Ibn Gabirol’s treatise on Ethics is printed 
by Dr. Wise from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, prob- 
ably written at the end of the fourteenth century. The facsimile 


shows that it was written in Hebrew characters. But Arabic 
scholars will not find fault with the editor for printing the text 
in the nashki characters, though his statement that he “has al- 
lowed the peculiarities of the Judaeo-Arabic Script to remain 
unchanged” is a little puzzling. This manuscript, which seems 
to be the only extant copy of the original Arabic text, was 
brought to England by Bishop Huntington in 1682. Of the He- 
brew translation there are several manuscripts and six printed 
editions. A new critical edition is projected by Dr. Wise. 

The English version given by Dr. Wise is a faithful rendering 
of the original. Occasionally, however, the text itself is uncertain, 
and there are places where the sense is somewhat obscure. The 
introduction presents a good account of the life and writings of 
Ibn Gabirol. The bibliographical notices are ample and will be of 
value to the student of Ibn Gabirol’s philosophy. In the matter 
of quotations the author’s method reveals something of the awk- 
wardness of the present transition to something better, from the 
stately system of full titles in the first place and subsequent /Joco ci- 
tato’s (with the inevitable difficulty and waste of time in finding 
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the first place). If journals and general works of reference are 
referred to only by initials, it would seem proper to have a list of 
abbreviations at the beginning and not at the end of the book. It 
is a question whether a slight gain in ink and paper offsets the 
disadvantages of quotations that do not facilitate or encourage 
use of the works quoted. 

As for Ibn Gabirol’s Ethics, the work is already familiar to 
scholars through the Hebrew translation. But this English ver- 
sion will give a wider circle of readers an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with his ingenious thought. The importance 
of his contributions to the science of ethics lies in his method 
rather than in his results. While it would be going too far to say 
that he made morality autonomous, he certainly discussed the 
problems of moral conduct without distinctly deriving its sanctions 
from a divine revelation. He seldom quoted the Scriptures, and 
still more rarely the Talmudic authorities. How far this resulted 
from the peculiar field of observations which he chose, and how 
far it may have implied a conscious break with external authority, 
is not easily determined. Dr. Wise thinks “he was shunned 
rather than despised” and refers to the attempt to “kill him by si- 
lence.” It may be, however, that the rabbis failed to discern the 
importance of the work or found it as difficult as we do to discover 
the real attitude of the author to those authorities which they rec- 
ognized. On the other hand, it is quite clear that Ibn Gabirol left 
the ground of accepted beliefs and common speculation when he 
began to investigate the possible connection between the five 
senses and certain groups of virtues and vices. True, he distin- 
guishes sharply between physical senses and concealed senses such 
as perception and understanding. But in connecting all moral 
qualities with the physical senses and regarding them as manifes- 
tations of the animal soul, he entered as a pioneer the path fol- 
lowed centuries later by Locke. It is interesting to observe how 
he distributes the qualities of the soul among the different senses. 
Thus meekness and pride are connected with sight, love and hate 
with hearing, good-will and jealousy with smell, joy and grief, 
tranquility and penitence with taste, and liberality and courage, 
stinginess and cowardice with touch. It is impossible to avoid 
the impression of a certain artificiality in this system, and it is also 
clear that Biblical language has influenced him quite as much as 
direct observation. His purpose is to show how these moral 
qualities may be improved by being subjected to the control of the 
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divine or rational soul. In this way the astral influences may be 
neutralized or modified. This young philosopher of the eleventh 
century, who died before he was thirty years of age, will be intro- 
duced to many modern students in an admirable manner by the 
present volume. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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